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UNITED STATES HISTORY IN COLLEGES 


Great cataclysms arouse an interest in history whether in the 
days of Herodotus or Thucydides or Livy, in the era of the 
Crusades, in the Protestant Revolt and the religious wars, in 
the English civil wars, in the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars, and in the conflicts in which the United States 
has been a winning contestant. In revolutionary controversies, 
each side turns to history for precedents and arguments and jus- 
tification. New writers appear, and there is a new crop of readers 
of annals, chronicles, biographies and histories. It is well that 
this is so, for the past has much to teach the present, and it 
may possibly offer some key to the future. Conservative age 
may well tuter the youth of revolution. Wars are fought and 
won by young men, and revolutionists are invariably youthful. 
They strike forth on forward paths, but when they meet obsta- 
cles they turn to history for aid in their solution; and it has 
something to offer. 

World War I ended isolation for the United States as well as a 
narrow reading of the Monroe Doctrine even as the beginning of 
its end was marked a generation earlier on the acquisition by 
the United States of colonial and insular holdings. It made the 
United States the dominant material power on earth, creditor 
to most nations in its new imperial economy, and victor of 
victors in a war that ended old-fashioned democracy and failed 
to usher in that utopian dream of no more wars as a means of 
compromising national disputes over boundaries, debts, trade, 
colonies, and population pressure. It brought in its wake eco- 
nomic and social problems which thwarted solution during a 
Republican period of normalcy controlled by big business and 
during a New Deal era of idealism, paternalism and socialistic 
planning. 
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To understand the war aims, President Wilson’s “Fourteen 
Points,” nationalism, the peace terms, the new Covenanters, the 
League of Nations, inflation, and the bankruptcy of Europe, 
men turned to the study of history and international affairs. 
American newspapers had become less provincial. Europe 
seemed less distant after two million American crusaders had 
pushed as far as the Rhine. In the aroused interest in general 
history popular readers did not overlook the story of the United 
States. In preparatory schools, American history was given an 
equal hearing with Caesar’s aggressions in Gaul or Athens under 
Pericles. And there was a growing suspicion that there were 
some cultural possibilities in studying American history as well 
as some utility. Yet it was a slow procedure to divorce its study 
from the dogmatic catechism-method of instruction and from 
memory tests of the material between pages ten and twenty-one. 
It gradually became more than uncritical lessons in patriotism 
and unquestioned obedience to authority, and its teacher, usually 
regarded as hardly mentally qualified for mathematics or a 
translating subject, ceased by degrees to be associated with 
coaching or discipline. The movement to teach American his- 
tory in American schools was accelerated in various states by 
laws demanding some instruction in American history, civics, 
and the federal and state constitutions' and through the in- 
fluence of fraternal and patriotic societies which were determined 
to intensify nordic nationalism and economic conservatism." 

In the colleges there was added interest in the history of their 
country as the addition of specialized fields indicated, so that 
reasonably good undergraduate schools listed a half dozen 
courses in American history and allied fields beyond the old 
sophomore, general survey course. Again teachers of American 
history were being formally trained in reputable graduate 
schools.’ The day of the amateur was passing with the increased 


* Victor Brudeney under the direction of a committee of the American 
Political Science Association compiled a valuable study “Legislative 
Regulation of the Social Studies in the Secondary Schools” reprinted for 
7 National Council of Social Studies (1201 16th Street, Washington, 

D. C.) from the Ninth Yearbook of School Law, pp. 139-176. 

* See, Bessie L. Pierce, Public Kf and the oi aching of History in 
the United States (1926). 

*“Without a methodic training in the science of history, the student 
must remain an amateur—and amateurs have been the bane of Church 
history since the Church began.” Msgr. Peter Guilday, An Introduction 
to Church History (1925), 176. From a curious essay in the European 
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activity of regional accrediting agencies. Yet, in general, his- 
tory was not compulsory, and under the democratic but rather 
ineffective elective system students were apt to turn to more 
useful subjects and to more original fields for, after all, they 
had some knowledge of their country in grammar or in high 
schools. In the graduate schools, the history of the United 
States in its various aspects became a matter of critical study 
and of research opportunity—all the more because of the acces- 
sibility of materials, the slight dependence on foreign tongues, 
and a realization that under sharper standards American grad- 
uate students could not compete with Europeans in European 
history unless they had far more than a “doctoral-degree” 
knowledge of languages and a luxurious opportunity for long 
periods of study and research in European depositories and 
archival centers. 

The sesquicentennials of the Declaration of Independence, of 
the Framing of the Constitution, of the setting up of government 
under Washington, and of the Bill of Rights, and the bicenten- 
nial of Washington’s birth made Americans aware of their 
country’s greatness and its coming of age with one of the oldest 
governments in existence. And age gives a government real 
history. The rapidity of history in its passing came to count 
for more than centuries. Then the depression gave men an 
opportunity to read—the cheapest and greatest of luxuries. 

All this was reflected in the output of historical and bio- 
graphical works and the publication of monumental, collabora- 
tive histories, dictionaries and encyclopedias, in the new “muck- 
raking” biographies, and in the so-called new history often 
destructively critical and ultra liberal. This renewed interest 
was indicated in library statistics of circulation and in the rise of 
certain popular histories to the status of best-sellers. 

Professors of history were becoming more professional minded, 
and American history was being taught in a more inclusive and 





Magazine (January, 1792) which lists great works written in prison from 
Boethius to Raleigh and great writers who died penniless though their 
works enriched booksellers, this writer long ago extracted the following 
observation : 

“Tt is remarkable that, of all men of letters who attach themselves to 
any profession, none so willingly quit their coongation to write on other 
matters than Physicians ... . [a list of them]. y Physicians write so 
little on professional subjects? is a question I know not how to solve, 
unless we meeees that, as they are most conversant in the art of Medicine, 
they more clearly perceive its futility.” 
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critical manner. Still the colleges had hardly caught up with 
the public demands, and secondary schools had failed to make 
full use of American history to Americanize foreign-born Ameri- 
cans, of whom there are still nearly ten million souls. American 
history was generally coming to be accepted as the core of the 
other social sciences to which history had given birth and as 
the heart of properly organized departments of history. With 
the recognition of the continuity of history and a realization 
that it cannot be insulated geographically, it came to pass that 
for true Americans the flowering of past civilizations was to be 
found in their own land. Hence Americans were studying the 
past not as antiquarians but to understand the United States 
and its problems. Continental European and English institu- 
tional history were read in terms of American interest rather 
than from the viewpoint of either bank of the Rhine or from 
the angle of the counting-house in London. 

This desirable movement is intensified by the current global 
war especially as the struggle between interventionists and non- 
interventionists was exterminated at Pearl Harbor. The United 
States is fighting for the various freedoms, the fundamentals set 
forth by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill in 
the Atlantic Charter, and the historic American way of life.‘ 
There must be an increased interest in these objectives and in 
their crystallization in a fair peace at the conclusion of a war 
won. And how can such an understanding be obtained better 
than through a knowledge of America and its relationship to the 
world at large by the general reader, the pupils in the lower 
schools, and the students in colleges who will become the natural 
leaders in this future, utopian democracy of opportunity? With 
no fascistic belief in the compulsory teaching of this or that sub- 
ject and with a dread of pronounced racialism or statism, one can 
predict that legislative bodies and educational authorities will 
order some compulsory training in American history, institu- 
tions and government for all students who would graduate from 
high schools and colleges." While such legislation might apply 


*See, Richard J. Purcell, “The American Way of Life” (presidential 
address), Proceedings of the Middle States Association of History and 
Social Science Teachers, XX XIX (1941-42), 1-11. 

* President Walter P. Armstrong of the American Bar Association has 
announced that his organization will “seek legislation in every State to 
compel schools to include American history in their curricula and sponsor 
a conference . . . to formulate a coordinated plan of teaching it to those 
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only to tax-supported institutions, there would be nothing con- 
stitutionally irregular in its application to private endowed and 
church-related institutions, clothed as they are with a public 
interest and assisted as they are by tax-exemption. Indeed one 
might suggest that the private and denominational schools may 
take a lead in such an American movement. 

As an initial and influential step in the popularization of 
American history in the schools and colleges, there is the valu- 
able if somewhat incomplete survey of the study of United 
States history in the teachers’, secular, state, and private col- 
leges of this land as conducted by the New York Times. The 
results as published in its issue, Sunday, June 21, 1942, have 
challenged wide editorial and educational comment and have 
been reprinted in full or in part under various auspices. This 
critical study, based upon questionnaires answered by 690 col- 
leges out of 1,225 addressed, indicates that 82 per cent of these 
colleges do not require a course in American history for gradua- 
tion and that 72 per cent do not demand American history as a 
prerequisite for entrance from high or preparatory schools. Less 
than 10 per cent of the total undergraduate students were en- 
rolled in American history classes this past spring when Ameri- 
canism should have been at high tide. It would be interesting 
to know what per cent of the N. Y. A. students on the federal 
tax list studied the history of the country whose benefactions 
kept them in college. Only 8 per cent of freshman students were 
in American history classes as compared to 30 per cent in 
European history though this is not a fair test as the freshman 
survey course is generally in world civilization—majestically 
and thinly stalking down the centuries. Presumably the col- 
leges whose authorities did not deign to contribute the solicited 
information as to academic requirements would show up less 
worthily. 

In the following analysis of the report, as broken down, there 
are suggestive and enlightening conclusions to be drawn. In 
public Teachers’ Colleges, which are so near to the people and the 
schools and so progressively foreign in their student enrollment, 





who have passed school age.” He reports that it is the seasoned belief 
of lawyers “that an accurate knowledge and realistic consideration of our 
history is the best argument that can be made that with all our faults 
and shortcomings we have yet done more than any other people to make 
safe liberty under law.” 
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United States history is required for admission in forty-six out 
of ninety-five responding institutions and required for a 
degree in only forty-five or less than half of these colleges. 
Illogically enough, American history was not required in 
sixteen schools for students majoring in government (chiefly 
American institutions, no doubt), in twenty-four schools for 
majors in economics, and in twenty-two for majors in sociology. 
Even a Quietist would be ruffled to learn that only one in six of 
the students was enrolled in the history of the country which 
was endowing his education and giving some insurance of his 
employment in the public school system after graduation where 
one of his duties should be Americanization work in the honor- 
able sense of that term. Happily eighty-one out of ninety-five 
of these institutions agreed that American history should be 
made compulsory. 

The results of the survey for ten private Teachers’ Colleges 
follow about the same pattern. Two denominational colleges 
with only 431 students replied, of which one required American 
history for admission and graduation and approved making 
American history compulsory. 

Professional and technical colleges made a much worse show- 
ing, yet a fairly sound brief could be presented to the effect that 
professional and technical students should not graduate in igno- 
rance of the history, government and language of the country of 
their loyalties. After all ideas are more powerful than machines; 
and in probably all great movements influenced by machines, 
the machine came as a result of the idea. Of nineteen public 
institutions only six required American history for entrance and 
only three for graduation. About one student in twenty was 
following a course in his country’s history. In sixty-five private, 
endowed institutions about 6 per cent of the students were fol- 
lowing a course in American history in ten schools which re- 
quired this subject for entrance and in nine schools which 
demanded it for graduation. Of fifty-one denominational tech- 
nical schools, with an undergraduate enrollment of only 1,963 
students, nine required American history for entrance and six 
for graduation. In all, about 10 per cent of the enrolled students 
did follow a course in their country’s history. Yet there is some 
consolation that in all of these technical schools—that is, 135— 
fifty-one agreed that American history should be compulsory, 
while fifteen of those replying to this question voted nay. 
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In the section of academic colleges and universities, eighty-five 
replying, tax-supported institutions with 234,431 students could 
only report 16,343 enrolled in American history courses as com- 
pared to 51,336 in other history classes. In twenty-six, American 
history was required for admission and in only twelve for a 
degree. For students majoring in government, economics and 
sociology only thirty-two, twenty-three, and seventeen, respec- 
tively, required fortifying courses in American history. Fifty 
four schools reported that our history should be compulsory, but 
twenty-three voiced opposition to such a requirement. 

In 127 private colleges with an enrollment of 131,008, there 
were 9 per cent of the students taking courses in American his- 
tory or less than a third of the total enrollment in all history 
classes. As a service station, American history was required 
for majors in government in forty-nine of these schools, in 
economics in thirty-six, and in sociology in twenty-five. Of 
those answering the question fifty of their agents would make 
American history compulsory. This was the situation in schools 
which are tax-exempt, supported directly and indirectly by pub- 
lic benefactions, and endowed by economic royalists who made 
their money, honestly or at least legally, in the days when 
business was unregulated and wages were depressed by com- 
petitive, private bargaining. 

Of denominational colleges, 236 replied, representing 114,945 
students or less than an average of 500 students per school. 
These figures alone indicate the fundamental problem of the 
declining church-related schools, especially as the older re- 
ligious loyalties wear thinner and the competition of the teachers’ 
colleges with broadened courses along strictly academic lines 
becomes more intense. Economically these colleges are in a 
rather bad comparative position because their small student 
bodies preclude a wide range of specialized courses and the em- 
ployment of specialized scholars as teachers. Yet in this par- 
ticular study the church-related colleges stand well. Almost 11 
per cent of their students were following a course in American 
history ; that is, about 30 per cent of the total history enrollment. 
These schools, where students are allowed less electives and 
given more guidance, met rather well the sensible requirement of 
American history as a fundamental background for the daughter 
social sciences. For government, economics, and sociology 
majors, these schools at the rate of 120, 105, and 77 required 
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American history for fortification. Again, they voted 110 to 59 
in favor of compulsory training in American history. 

The writer in a summer-school class of about forty graduate 
students, largely priests and nuns, who are teaching in Catholic 
colleges and secondary schools during the year, proposed the 
general question of the place of American history in schools and 
colleges. Every one of these teachers would make it a compul- 
sory subject, stating these rather usual but sound objectives and 
arguments: better understanding of current problems, American 
institutions, and American rights as won in historic struggles; 
insurance of national survival; development of a healthy nation- 
alism quite apart from chauvinism and of loyalty grounded in 
knowledge; to provide an intelligent and honest electorate; to 
make our people as alert and self-sacrificing as slaves of a 
totalitarian philosophy of government and social order; to read 
these times through the analogies of history; as a protest against 
some educationalists who would regard all indoctrination regard- 
less of school levels as a sin against science and detachment; as a 
socializing agent, a builder of civic responsibility, a guarantee 
of the appreciation of the American heritage; as a candle for 
other studies; as a force for toleration, liberality of view, and 
respect for law and constitutional authority; as an interpreter 
of the four freedoms in action; and for the unconscious imitation 
of the virtues of American worthies who died in a state of na- 
tional renown. In reference to a grade school, one of these 
teachers noted what one would have supposed to have long since 
disappeared, “the crime of using a page of history memorized 
word for word as a deterrent to further breaches of discipline.” 
This recalls the Presbyterian parson who applied the Bible and 
the rod to discipline his school; and the system must have pos- 
sessed virtues, for where Calvinism was forbidding illiteracy 
was less. 

In the New York Times survey, a few Catholic institutions 
through their official spokesmen are quoted with apparent ap- 
proval. St. Charles Seminary, Philadelphia, held United States 
history as a “requisite for an understanding of the principles for 
which our government stands.’’ Loyola College in Baltimore 
observed that “we are rather foolishly assuming that high school 
American history courses are sufficient, which they are not.” The 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota, urged that “a knowl- 
edge of American history is absolutely essential.” St. John’s 
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University, Brooklyn, believed that courses of a college level 
were necessary “to aid the solution of our problems.” The 
University of Scranton would have everyone living in America 
“acquainted thoroughly with its history.” According to the ab- 
stract, the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, regarded any re- 
quired label as un-American as “in axis countries, courses are 
required.” 

Certainly in the past forty years there has been a vast im- 
provement in Catholic colleges and universities as far as the 
stress on the study of American institutions is concerned. A 
variety of appropriate courses have found their way into the 
catalogs and formal training of teachers in the social sciences is 
demanded. Yet so much remains to be done that one may suggest 
that the history of the United States, completely taught, might 
make more understandable the history of the Catholic Church 
in America, her spiritual and cultural contributions, the papal 
pronouncements on labor and life, her problems, her legal status, 
her rights under federal and state constitutions, and the difficul- 
ties and possibilities of her immigrant peoples. 

By and large this report offers a sad commentary on the mis- 
sionary labors of teachers of American history, yet it is under- 
standable when one considers that organized education—the 
greatest business in the country—has left as high as 10 per cent 
of the population illiterate in the more backward states. Here 
we have natives who could not attain the literacy standards set 
to limit immigration. Only recently the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education is reported to have declared that “10,000,000 
adults in this country are functionally illiterate, unable to read 
newspapers or simple printed directions.” The Navy found that 
37 per cent of college graduates did not have enough mathematics 
to train for ensignships. Almost a half million potential soldiers, 
one-half of whom were physically fit, were rejected by draft 
boards for illiteracy. On the other hand, the draftees are said 
to have more collegiate training than those in the last war had 
high school training.® 

Since Jefferson’s day education for democracy and citizenship 
has been the battle-cry for compulsory and free schooling, yet 
the subject, which should best teach democracy and inculcate 


*In draft lists in 1917-18, there were 1,700,000 high school graduates 
and 400,000 uates of or students in colleges; today, these figures are 
respectively 7,000,000 and 1,400,000. 
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principles of sound citizenship, including public morality, is 
neglected on an elective basis in the colleges which are expected 
to train the leaders of the future. Indeed, strangely enough “in 
many of our colleges and universities it is possible for a student 
to receive the stamp of approval as an expert in the field of gov- 
ernment without having taken any courses in the history of the 
country.” This, too, despite the willingness under questioning of 
college administrators to make American history compulsory as 
a basic prerequisite for allied fields and a recognition by some of 
them that, no matter how assiduously a student has worked for 
his degree, without American history he “will not be fully 
educated nor capable of understanding world events.” 

Too many administrators cry out against compulsory courses 
even in our country’s history, and some of them are in schools 
where regimentation is far from unknown. The case of “a large 
New York City College” where only 2 per cent of the graduating 
class had taken any course in American history is lamentable, 
for no doubt the bulk of the class was of immediate foreign 
stock and of rather advanced social and economic views predi- 
cated on a little learning. At Williams College there was an 
expressed feeling that a required course is too likely to excite 
hostility in the mind of the student, whereas at Princeton Uni- 
versity there was a quoted insistence that: 

Required courses usually kill interest in the subject and cause 
so much resentment that requirements must be set very low. It 
is probably better to offer courses dealing with American prob- 
lems in several other fields besides history. If courses in 
American literature, American art, American philosophy and 
American economic history are available few students will escape 
some contact with the civilization of their own country. 

One need not quarrel about the names of courses if from such 
courses the essential knowledge concerning these United States 
is obtained. However, it is more apt to be the elective than the 
compulsory course which has to be popularized. Properly taught, 
it is hard to see why American history should not be one of the 
most instructive and challenging courses in a college curriculum. 
It deals with the rise of the most powerful nation that the world 
has ever known and the most interesting people comprised of 
men of all religions, races, colors, and conditions living under 
the most varied social, economic and climatic conditions and 
giving allegiance to a progressive democracy. It needs no 
apologia or defense. Ricuarp J. Purce.u. 





IN CHARACTER EDUCATION WHAT HABITS SHALL 
WE BUILD? 


If it is a basic principle of education that its supreme objec- 
tive is the manifestation and amplification of the external glory 
of God, and if this objective is attained by stimulating and 
assisting human beings to reproduce in themselves the perfec- 
tions of God, although in a finite way and with the assistance 
of grace, then it follows that character education is, or at least 
should be, our chief interest in education. This follows, because 
character education means forming a human being to the image 
of Jesus Christ, and because there is no better way in which a 
person can give glory to God, than by reproducing, as closely 
as possible, the virtues of the life of Christ. 

But the glory of God actually is the supreme aim of educa- 
tion, because education is one of life’s activities and the ultimate 
goal of all of life’s activities is God’s glory; so character edu- 
cation is of the essence in the process. Does not the encyclical 
on education indicate this when it says that the “product of 
Christian education is . . . the true and finished man of char- 
acter’? and when it also says that “there can be no true 
education which is not wholly directed to man’s last end and 
that . . . since God has revealed Himself to us in the Person of 
His Only Begotten Son, who alone is “the way, the truth and 
the life,” there can be no ideally perfect education which is not 
Christian education”? 

Of a truth, character formation is an indispensable part of 
true education. But what is character? And how does one 
form it? 

The same encyclical indicates, as a definition of character, 
“consistency and firmness of conduct based on . . . the eternal 
principles of justice,” and another and common definition of 
character is that it designates the sum total of a person’s ac- 
quired moral habits engrafted on his natural temperament or 
disposition.” In which definition it might be well to note that 
“moral habits” would include intellectual habits, habits of will, 
and physical habits, all in relation to the question of right and 
wrong. 

Character training or education therefore has to do with the 


* Maher, “Psychology,” p. 59. 
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development of moral habits, and specifically with those needed 
in the individual in view of a given temperament or natural dis- 
position. Now, if the main aim of education is the glory of 
God, and that is attained by character education, and character 
education consists essentially in building moral habits, then how 
does one build a moral habit, and what moral habits must one 
build? Here are the crucial questions. 


HOW ONE BUILDS A MORAL HABIT 


We will not handle, “in extenso,” the question of how to form 
a habit; suffice it to say that one builds moral habits by induc- 
ing a person to perform repeatedly, voluntarily and enthusiasti- 
cally, good moral acts. To do this one must present motives to 
the will. The will is attracted and drawn to action only by 
what the intellect apprehends as good. Therefore the chief 
concern of education is to present values to the intellect in a 
proper hierarchy of worth, and to form the pupil in the habit 
of choosing real values by inducing him to practice seeking 
them until his actions gain the facility of virtues, i.e., good 
moral habits. It is by means of instruction in subject matter 


that these values are presented to the pupil. It is by means of 
training that they become converted into habits. 


WHAT HABITS SHALL WE BUILD? THE SEVEN PARENT VIRTUES 


As to the question, what moral habits we should build, all 
the requirements of life, supernatural as well as natural, seem 
to be met by these seven: Faith, Hope, Love, Prudence, Justice, 
Fortitude and Temperance. As is evident, these seven are none 
other than the three theological virtues and the four cardinal 
moral virtues. It may, however, be well here to call attention 
to the fact that each of the virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity 
is here considered as double; that is, not only as the infused 
supernatural habit or facility for acting conferred by sanctify- 
ing grace, but also as the acquired and natural moral habit of 
believing, hoping and loving which results when the super- 
natural facility, conferred by the theological virtue, is put into 
action and formed into an acquired moral habit as well. The 
same is also true of the four cardinal virtues, each of which may 
be an infused habit or facility conferred on the soul as an 
accompaniment of sanctifying grace or an acquired moral habit 
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developed by repeated acts, whether in conjunction with or 
independently of the infused moral virtue. 


THESE SEVEN ARB ALL-INCLUSIVE 


These seven virtues are parent virtues, and they contain all 
the sub-virtues and the finer specifications of virtues or moral 
habits needed in the life of a human being. 

Man has a body and a soul. The body has sense appetites 
or tendencies of two kinds: irascible and concupiscible; and 
the soul has the powers or faculties of memory, will and under- 
standing. 

The virtues of faith and prudence and all virtues allied to 
them regulate the intellectual virtues and the memory; the 
virtues of hope and charity and justice govern the volitional 
powers; the virtue of fortitude controls the movements of the 
irascible appetites of our sensitive nature, and the virtue of 
temperance guides and moderates the concupiscible passions. 
These seven virtues accordingly, the three theological, infused 
and natural, and the four cardinal, infused and acquired, with 
all their cognate subdivisions, supply every need of character 
formation, natural and supernatural. Therefore, if we concen- 
trate on these seven, and form and develop them in those com- 
mitted to our charge, we will develop sound character. 

Considered from another angle, the virtues of faith and hope, 
both as infused supernatural virtues and as the moral habits 
developed from them, direct man in his relations to God; while 
charity and the cardinal virtues direct us in our relations to 
God, to man, and to self. Together, then, the theological and 
cardinal virtues form a complete catalog of the habits which 
Catholic education, and indeed all education, must strive to 
have its pupils love, possess, and habituate. 


THE CARDINAL VIRTUES AND THE SEVEN BASIC HUMAN TENDENCIES 


The cardinal virtues, as the central habits of a good life and a 
noble character, are formed when the basic tendencies of human 
nature are properly directed and made to obey the dictates of 
right reason. These cardinal virtues oppose the seven chief 
vices or sources of sin which develop from these same tendencies 
when they are allowed to contradict right reason and thus get 
out of control. Psychologists frequently say that there are in 
man two basic drives: the will to power and the will to com- 
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munity. It may be better to follow St. Thomas Aquinas in 
his more detailed analysis (Summa Theol. 1, 22, q. 84, Art. IV) 
and say that it seems that God has placed two fundamental 
tendencies in human nature; like (delectatio) and dislike or 
sadness (tristitia), and that from these two arise the seven basic 
urges of human nature, namely, (1) self-esteem, (2) desire for 
possessions, (3) the attraction between man and woman, (4) 
the tendency to anger when attacked, (5) the desire for food 
and drink, (6) love of fellowmen, (7) desire for perfect happi- 
ness. 

The first, self-esteem, is intended to lead us to place a proper 
value on our own worth and, when well ordered and habituated, 
it becomes the virtue of humility, which is based on the cardinal 
virtue of prudence. When disordered, it becomes the vice of 
pride and vainglory—‘“the beginning of all evil.” 

The second, the desire for possessions, leads us to acquire the 
temporal goods which we need in order to live so as to be able 
to attain the goal of human existence. Properly controlled it 
develops the virtues akin to thrift and liberality, which are sub- 
virtues under the cardinal virtue of justice; left uncontrolled it 
degenerates into covetousness and its sister vices. 

The third tendency, the mutual attraction which exists be- 
tween man and woman, was placed in us by God to insure the 
continuation of the human race on earth and to create and 
perfect for heaven the souls of parents as well as children. 
When duly guided it results in the beautiful virtues of modesty, 
purity, chastity, continence and the like, all of which are off- 
spring of the cardinal virtue of temperance. When misguided 
it leads to lust and all its children. 

The fourth tendency, anger, prompts us to defend and protect 
our own lives, rights and possessions, as well as those of others. 
It engenders the virtues of courage and of meekness, and all the 
other virtuous antitheses springing from the cardinal virtue of 
fortitude. When allowed to exceed due measure it becomes the 
capital sin called anger, or when not aroused, when it should be, 
it becomes the vice of over-mildness. 

The fifth tendency, the desire for food and drink, draws us 
on to take sufficient nourishment to sustain life and sound health, 
and when well ordered becomes moderation, a daughter of tem- 
perance; when disordered it becomes gluttony and intemperance. 
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The sixth tendency, love of fellowmen, promotes social peace 
and harmony and becomes either benevolence and well-ordered 
love of neighbor based on the cardinal virtue of justice, or be- 
comes envy, the capital sin. 

Lastly, the desire for perfect happiness has for its purpose to 
lead us to save our own souls, and becomes, when properly 
ordered, Christian love of self, springing from the cardinal vir- 
tue of prudence; descending to the capital sin of sloth—that is, 
spiritual laziness—when disordered. 

A close examination of the foregoing will reveal that the seven 
basic tendencies of human nature, when guided by reason and 
supported by grace, develop into the four cardinal virtues with all 
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their allied moral habits; and that, when permitted to escape 
or contradict the control of reason, they become the seven capital 
vices, or habits of sin. This entire relationship is shown in 
tabular form in Chart I. 

It should be noted that, as St. Thomas says, there are not 
seven moral virtues to oppose the seven moral vices, but only 
four; as there are three of the virtues which are negated by two 
vices, namely, prudence which is opposed both to pride and to 
sloth; justice which is opposed to both covetousness and envy, 
and temperance which is opposed to both lust and gluttony; 
anger here, as in the listing of the irascible passions, having no 
companion in its opposition to fortitude. 

The four cardinal virtues, therefore, develop all the other 
moral virtues which are needed to channel properly the basic 
tendencies of human nature and to oppose the seven basic vices 
or sources of sin. And so, together with the supernatural vir- 
tues of faith, hope, and charity, they constitute the seven basic 
habits which we must endeavor to form in children, and in 
ourselves for that matter, if they and we are to fulfill the central 
aim of education and of life. 

Before this program of training in these seven basic virtues 
can become an actuality we must first answer for ourselves the 
question: How does one develop the virtues of faith, of hope, of 
charity, the virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude, and tem- 
perance? Secondly, we must also answer this question: How 
can the general conduct of the school, its entire program, 
curricular and extra-curricular, and especially the various sub- 
ject matter branches, be organized so as to form these virtues? 

This second question also brings up the further query: Are 
there certain subject matter fields, especially in the high school, 
which will lend themselves more readily to the development of 
certain virtues? 

If each principal and teacher would think out for himself an 
answer to these questions and an application of these answers to 
his school work, we might begin to see great improvement in 
our programs of character education in our Catholic schools. 

CuARENCE E. ELWwet. 
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Inspiration is needed by every one of us, but especially by 
those engaged in educational work. So many of our educational 
ideals have been attacked. The demand for immediate advan- 
tage, recognizable in terms of money, disgust (through igno- 
rance) with tradition, a natural outlook, the present war effort, 
and the increasing control of the Federal Government—all these 
have been disturbing and obscuring our fundamental aims. The 
importance of Pearse is the example he has given of the implac- 
able, tenacious idealist. 

Inspiring was his life, inspiring his death. His spirit is his 
legacy to us. Two pictures stand out for me in the career of this 
Irish poet and patriot and educator. One is the gallant, erect 
figure of a captain in green, facing countless dangers and walk- 
ing forth calmly and serenely to face a firing squad in the dawn. 
The other is the headmaster who answered all difficulties with a 
quick smile and an eager gesture of his head. “Ah, impossible,” 
he would say as though that were good reason for undertaking 
it. It is to the headmaster that I believe many of us can 
profitably turn today. 

In founding and directing an Irish secondary school for boys, 
St. Enda’s, and later St. Ita’s for girls, Padraic Pearse appar- 
ently did nothing very astonishing. But the importance of the 
“gallant adventure,” as he called it, was the reassertion by a 
layman of the fundamental ideals underlying all true Catholic 
education. To do the right thing manfully is, regardless of the 
issue, to have accomplished something. He not only did the 
right thing manfully, giving us an example of old ideals reac- 
centuated, but his school was a success in every sense of the 
word. Pearse had the difficulties that any pioneer experiences, 
lack of adequate support, financial troubles, unsympathetic 
criticism, but he had turned his face to the road before him and 
he would not falter. His own advancement and private re- 
sources went into his educational work at St. Enda’s, which lasted 
from 1908 to 1916, when it ended with his death. Difficulties he 
met with the calm and peace of those who never compromise. 
He was full of a driving eagerness to attempt something noble, 
to accomplish something, and, if necessary, to suffer something. 
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And as he said, “That is the right spirit in which to begin the 
making of history.” 

Pearse realized that amid shifting values in the modern scene 
two things were worth clinging to. They were the two things 
Ireland had not yet lost, namely, “intellect and soul, a capacity 
for loving the beautiful things of nature, a capacity for wor- 
shipping what is grand and noble in man.” He wanted to foster 
and maintain these two precious inheritances. 

And this is really the great service Catholic education is 
rendering throughout the world today. It is clinging to these 
true things, it is still teaching its true philosophy. 

Pearse wanted to revive Irish culture and Irish honor. To do 
so he thought the widespread use of Gaelic necessary, and so he 
determined to found his own bilingual school where the ancient 
and true ideals of Ireland, together with the Irish language, 
could be taught. 

For the motive behind this work we can turn to his own 
words. Speaking of the beginning of Sgoil Eanna (St. Enda’s) 
he says: , 


Various high and patriotic motives have been assigned to me 
in the press and elsewhere. I am conscious of one motive only, 
namely, a love of boys, of their ways, of their society; and a 
desire to help as many boys as possible to become good men. 
To me a boy is the most interesting of all living things, and I 
have for years found myself coveting the privilege of being in 
a position to mould, or help to mould, the lives of boys to 
noble ends. In my sphere as journalist and university teacher 
(at the age of 23 he had been appointed Irish lecturer in the 
Catholic University College and was made editor of the Gaelic 
League Organ, and Claidheamh Soluis), no opportunity for the 
exercise of such a privilege existed; finally I decided to create 
my opportunity. I interested a few friends in the project of a 
school which should aim at the making of good men rather than 
of learned men, but of men truly learned rather than of persons 
qualified to pass examinations; and as my definition of a good 
man, as applied to an Irishman, includes being a good Irishman 
(for you cannot make an Irish boy a good Englishman or a 
good Frenchman) and as my definition of learning as applied 
to an Irishman, includes Irish as its basis and fundament, it 
followed that my school should be an Irish school in a sense not 
known or dreamt of in Ireland since the flight of the Earls. 


In the first prospectus, Pearse summed up well his educational 
aims (and they were aims he achieved), when he said that his 
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school should strive for the formation of character, “the eliciting 
and development of the individual traits and bents of each; the 
kindling of their imaginations; the giving them an aim and 
interest in life; the placing before them of a high standard of 
conduct and duty; in a word, the training up of those entrusted 
to its care to be, in the first place, strong and noble and useful 
men, and in the second, devoted sons of their motherland.” The 
school would be bilingual, would aim at wider and more humane 
culture than other secondary schools in Ireland, would use the 
best of modern methods, especially as regards the oral, direct 
teaching of modern languages—all based upon a national and 
heroic tradition. 

There is nothing startling in this purpose—it is common to all 
true tradition as Catholic education. And Pearse never would 
have said that he was doing anything extraordinary, because he 
himself maintained that we should go back to our traditional 
educational policies, for all the real problems of education were 
solved years ago, only we have forgotten the solutions. The 
importance of Pearse’s school, as I have said, was the reassertion 
of the value of the old ideals. 

He went back to the ancient founders of the Gaelic system and 
found that they had gripped the heart of the educational prob- 
lem, as shown by the very words they used for “education” and 
“teacher” and “pupil.” To the old Gael, education was a “foster- 
ing”; the teacher was “not primarily to ‘lead up,’ to ‘guide,’ to 
‘conduct through a course of studies,’ and still less to ‘indoc- 
trinate,’ to ‘inform,’ to ‘prepare for exams,’ but primarily to 
‘foster’ the elements of character already present.” The teacher 
is by wise and loving watchfulness to appeal to, and bring out, 
the finest instincts in each child. Each soul has a perfection 
proper to it, and excellences peculiarly its own. These are to be 
formed and realized at their highest. Each student needs par- 
ticular care and attention, comradeship and sympathy and pity, 
discipline and guidance. 

In his educational program, Pearse stressed two things, en- 
vironment and, even more, “the stimulus of a personality which 
can address itself to the child’s worthiest self.” The school life 
was to be attractive. There was to be a scrupulous coordination 
of moral, intellectual and physical training. But in making his 
school a place that his students should love, one that would have 
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noble and inspiring and happy associations for them, he was not 
like some of the modern sentimentalists aiming at making school 
one long picnic. He said that he had no sympathy with those 
who surround pupils with an artificial happiness “shutting out 
from their ken pain and sorrow and retribution and the world’s 
law of unending strife.” But the keynote of the school life was 
to be “effort on the part of the child itself, struggle, self-sacrifice, 
self-discipline, for by these only does the soul rise to perfection. 
I believe in gentleness, but not in softness. I would not place 
too heavy a burden on young shoulders, but I would see that no 
one, boy or man, shirk the burden he is strong enough to bear.” 

But even more stress was put on inspiration and the stimulus 
of personality. Pearse said that, for the boy, “Inspiration will 
come from the hero stories of the world and especially of his own 
people; from the humanity and great heartedness of the teacher; 
from religion, humbly and reverently taught, humbly and rever- 
ently accepted, if it be really a spiritual religion and not a mere 
formula.” The teacher, the “fosterer,” was to give loving care 
to the boy. He was to stimulate and inspire him. For the real 
master is the one who possesses the power of stimulation and 
suggestion. To fill the office of teacher is a high and sacred duty, 
and certainly teachers should not be the rejected of other pro- 
fessions. But to be worthy of such a high, priestlike office they 
should be the highest souls and the noblest intellects of the race. 
And Pearse had a very brilliant and inspiring staff of teachers, 
among whom the best known is Thomas MacDonagh, and Pad- 
raic’s brother, William Pearse. But to augment their influence 
and revive in some way the old educational methods, when it 
was the heroes, the seers, the wise men who taught the young, he 
inaugurated a series of frequent lectures, thus bringing the out- 
standing and noblest of Ireland’s men in contact with the stu- 
dents. For the same purpose of inspiration he made use of 
pageants and plays (written by himself) and herdic sagas. 
Pearse always thought the heroic tale an essential feature of 
education. 

The teacher and the pupils really constitute the school, as 
Pearse insisted anew. For in the ancient concept of the Gael, 
pagan and Christian, of all Europe during the Middle Ages, a 
school was not so much a place as a little group of persons, a 
teacher and his pupils. Pearse draws the beautiful and true 
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analogy of Our Lord and His followers as a sort of school. He 
was the master and they were the disciples. This gracious con- 
cept he was reviving in St. Enda’s. Personality really made the 
school, the personality chiefly of the teacher, and “never the 
state that built it of brick and mortar, drew up the code of rules 
to govern it and sent hirelings into it to carry out its decrees.” 
At St. Enda’s there was a fine spirit of comradeship existing be- 
tween teacher and boys. This is what accomplished the seem- 
ingly impossible task of making boys really love their school so 
that they hated to leave it. This comradeship did not mean 
merely that teachers fraternized with the boys off duty, but that 
a definite relationship was established so that every boy felt 
sure that his point of view would be seen by the master and his 
difficulties sympathetically considered. From this relationship 
also flowed a noble spirit that prompted boys to confess their 
own faults. They did not want to be mean in their treatment of 
the teachers. As Pearse explains: 


Boys are proverbially honourable in their dealing with one 
another; our achievement has been to bring the masters within 
the magic circle, and thus to give a new extension to “schoolboy 


honour.” 


Pearse himself was an inspiring teacher. Desmond Ryan, one 
of his first pupils, says of him: “He won our sympathies and af- 
fections. He clothed earth and sea, above all Irish earth and 
sea, for a thousand years with a new light for us. He made 
Irish a living language, and Ireland a noble land for us. He 
kindled new purposes and gave new meanings to our lives. In 
the fire of his personality he could make platitudes live again.” 
That is the glowing tribute which a real teacher, with the idea of 
his high office before him, inspired in his student. Vividly and 
clearly, with energy and verve Pearse would explain the sub- 
jects, always arousing fresh interests and opening up new vistas 
for the pupils. But above all he fired his boys with a love and 
appreciation of literature. One of his set principles was that a 
language should be used nobly or not at all. He threw out the 
notion of cramming so many texts in for exams. 

Very independent indeed was the spirit of the school. Pearse 
clung to the right of fashioning his own curriculum and making 
his own internal arrangements in the school. This did cause 
some trouble with the Intermediate Board; Pearse however, was 
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determined to assert and follow the only ideals that he saw as 
true. But despite, or probably because of, the rare freedom and 
unique arrangements, St. Enda’s held its own in the scholastic 
sphere, gaining in its first year the highest intellectual and ath- 
letic honors open to a secondary school in Ireland, and in time 
placing nine scholarships to its credit at the National University 
of Ireland. It was no airy dream school, but a very real, living 
thing. Pervaded, certainly, with a lofty ideal, but practical, too. 
Its students were asked to imitate the heroic spirit of Robert 
Emmet, and its students were sent to the National University 
and carried off first prizes in classics. No one is ever less effi- 
cient in the practical details of life, because of his having and 
following some uplifting ideal. 

When he called his school a success, Pearse was right, for he 
blew fresh life into education and into Ireland’s activities. His 
school provided a model and a guide for others. He had said 
that, even if his schools should pass away or deteriorate, at 
least this attempt had been made, and this right thing striven 
for, and there would be something to the good somewhere if it 
were only a memory and a resolve in the heart of one of the least 
of his pupils. “My name in the heart of a child,” Pearse had 
declared sufficient recompense and justification for his “gallant 
adventure,” but Pearse is in the hearts of all the Irish, and in 
the hearts of many throughout the world. 

There was reward for the work even in this life, and he ac- 
curately expressed the reaction of a true teacher in his statement 
concerning his educational work when he said. 


The work is fascinating. One’s life in a school is a perpetual 
adventure, an adventure among souls and minds; each child is 
a mystery and if the plucking out of the heart of so many 
mysteries is fraught with labour and anxiety, there are com- 
pensations richer than have ever rewarded any voyagers among 
treasure islands in tropic seas. 


Tuomas J. M. Burxg, 8.J. 
Weston College, 


Boston, Mass. 





AMERICAN PROSE OF MERIT FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL READING 


The following is a list of some prose of merit by American 
authors, morally acceptable for reading by high school students, 
and designed to give a fairly complete overview of American 
life and letters. Books double-starred are among the unques- 
tioned classics of our literature. Books single-starred are of 
more than ordinary literary excellence. Books whose annota- 
tion is prefaced with J. are most suitable for younger students 
who have read little, or for those whose literary taste is imma- 
ture. Books whose annotation is prefaced by S. had best be 
read only by older readers who have read much, who can read 
difficult books with ease, and whose literary taste may be pre- 
sumed to be mature. 

The list indicates both the date of original publication, v.g. 
(1906), and the type of book, v.g. Biography, Fiction, and gives 
for each book a brief descriptive annotation, in part adapted 
from H. W. Wilson’s Standard Catalogue for High School Li- 
braries and sources quoted therein. 


Henry Adams, **The Education of Henry Adams (1906). Biog. 
8S. A personal history by a grandson of the great Adamses, brilliant, 
almost cynical commentary on the materialism of the age in which 
he lived. 

Louisa May Alcott, Little Women (1868). Fic. 
J. One of the best and most popular girl’s stories ever written—of 
the home life of four sisters in a New England family three-quarters 
of a century ago. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, The Story of a Bad Boy (1869). Fic. 
J. A fictionized record of the author’s New England boyhood. True 
to a boy’s ideals of what is to be expected of a boy. 

Mary Antin, The Promised Land (1912). Biog. 
J. The life of a little Russian Jewess who came to our country, went 
through our schools, and became an American woman. 

Edward Bok, The Americanisation of Edward Bok (1920). Biog. 
J. A fascinating success story of how a Dutch immigrant boy became 
an American editor and a friend of great Americans. 

George Washington Cable, *Old Creole Days (1879). Fic. 
S. Of life in old New Orleans. Charming stories by a master in 
knowiedge of the people and their dialect. 

Willa Cather, *My Antonia (1918). Fic. 
S. A young Bohemian immigrant girl grows up, marries among the 
hardships of farm life in Nebraska in pioneer dis. 
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Will Cather, *Shadows on the Rock (1930). Fic. 
8S. In vignettes of deep understanding we see the French colony of 
Frontenac dwelling on the gray mountain rock of Quebec. 
Mary Ellen Chase, Mary Peters (1934). Fic. 
8S. This is a tale of strength and beauty in the life of a Maine 
seafaring family. 
Winston Churchill, Richard Carvel (1899). Fic. 
J. An altogether thrilling novel about the life of a young Maryland 
aristocrat in Revolutionary days. 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens (pseud. Mark Twain), **Life on the Missis- 
sippi, Chs. I-c. XXVIII (1883). Biog. 
8S. Life on the Mississippi in the old steamboat days, and Mark 
Twain’s humorous account of his own experiences as a pilot. 
, **The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (1884). Fic. 
J. A classic story of the adventures of two boys on the Mississippi. 
A sequel to The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, and a better book. 
Marcus Connelly, Green Pastures (1929). Drama. 
8S. A simple moving drama, a Negro’s interpretation of the Biblical 
record of God's dealings with man. 
James Fenimore Cooper, *The Deerslayer (1841). Fic. 
J. With the hero of Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales, Natty Bumpo, 
or Hawkeye, a tale of warfare between the white settlers and the 
Iroquois of northern New York. 
, The Last of the Mohicans (1826). Fic. 
J. The further adventures of Hawkeye in the wilderness around 
Lake George during the French and Indian Wars. 
Stephen Crane, *The Red Badge of Courage (1895). Fic. 
8S. A record of the fear, confusion, and fatigue which overwhelmed 
a young soldier in his first battle in the Civil War. 
Richard Henry Dana, *Two Years Before the Mast (1840). Biog. 
S. By a man who sailed before the mast from Boston to California 
around the Horn and back, a faithful picture of life on an old 
American sailing ship. 
Clarence Day, Life With Father (1935). Essay. 
S. An uproariously humorous account of the variety of major and 
minor incidents which disturbed father’s peace and comfort. 
Edward Eggleston, The Hoosier Schoolmaster (1871). Fic. 
J. A young schoolmaster’s interesting experiences in the backwoods 
when Indiana was still frontier. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (ed. F. I. Carpenter), **Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
Representative Selections (1836-62). Essay. 
S. It has been remarked that no other American has said so many 
fine things or made shrewder comments on life. 
Charles Bullard Fairbanks (pseud. Aguecheek), *My Unknown Chum 
(1912). Essay. 
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S. Delightful .travel sketches and charming essays delicately 
humorous. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, *The Bent Twig (1915). Fic. 
S. The “twig” is the daughter of a midwestern university professor, 
and this is the charming story of her “bending.” 
Leonard Feeney, Fish on Friday (1935). Essay. 
J. Stories and familiar essays about Americans who eat fish on 
Friday. 
Benjamin Franklin. **Autobiography (c. 1760). Biog. 
J. A part of the interesting life of the first civilized American, as 
told by himself in the simple prose of Poor Richard. 
Hamlin Garland *Main Travelled Roads (1891). Fic. 
J. The inevitable difficulties and defeats of farm life on the frontier. 
A series of fascinatingly grim stories. 
Ellen Glasgow, In This Our Life? (1941). Fic. 
S. A mature novel about a modern “shabby-genteel” Virginia family 
whose member lives are a tragic revolt against “convention” and 
Providence. 
Joel Chandler Harris, **Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Sayings (1880). 
Fic. 
J. Delightful Negro dialect folk-tales, told by an old Negro to a 
little boy. é 
Bret Harte (eds. W. Harper and H. M. Peters), **Bret Harte’s Stories 
of the Old West (c. 1870). Fic. 
J. Of California in the adventurous lawless days of '49. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, *A Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales (1852-53). 
Fic. 
J. Of the Greek and Roman gods and heroes, some stories that are 
never old. 
, The House of Seven Gables (1851). Fic. 
S. There is a witch’s curse on the Pyncheon family: Hepzibah, 
Phoebe, Clifford, and Judge Jaffrey. 
, ™The Scarlet Letter (1850). Fic. 
S. A classic story of life in a Puritan town, of the workings of 
conscience in a remorse-haunted soul. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, *The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (1858). 
Essay. 
8S. Around a boarding house table, imaginary conversations by an 
intellectual aristocrat of the day when New England was in flower. 
William Dean Howells, The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885). Fic. 
8S. The story of a self-made Boston millionaire whose own and whose 
family’s social aspirations came and went with the money from his 
mineral ore paint. 
Washington Irving, **The Sketch Book (1819-20). Fic. 
J. Contains “Rip Van Winkle” and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 
, *The Alhambra (1832). Essay. 
J. Legends and traditions which grew up around a beautiful Moor- 
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ish palace of medieval Spain. Stories that are vivid and charming. 

Helen Hunt Jackson, Ramona (1884). Fic. 

J. A hauntingly beautiful and sad picture of life in old California 
among the Mission Indians. Tragedy comes with the injustice of 
the American white man. 

Henry James, Daisy Miller (1879). Fic. 

J. The story of a newly rich, rash, and impulsive young American 
girl, travelling about Europe, disregarding the conventions of an older 
society, and suffering tragically as a consequence. 

Helen Keller, The Story of My Life (1902). Biog. 

J. The autobiography of a girl who was deaf and blind from infancy, 
who eventually learned to read, speak, and graduate from Radcliffe. 

Ring Lardner, Round Up (1929). Fic. 

J. Some of the best of Ring Lardner, and a most entertaining col- 
lection of his short stories of our time. 

Sinclair Lewis, Arrowsmith (1925). Fic. 
8S. Mr. Lewis’s own favorite. Martin Arrowsmith is an American 
doctor, born for research. 

Jack London, The Call of the Wild (1903). Fic. 

J. A 8t. Bernard dog obeys the call of the wild and leads a pack 
of wolves because his last and best friend is killed by Indians. 

John P. Marquand, The Late George Apley (1937). Fic. 
8S. A novel which is the supposititious life story of one of the last 
of the Boston Brahmins. A clever and penetrating study. 

Herman Melville, *Moby Dick (1851). Fic. 
8S. A classic story of the sea. The revengeful pursuit of Moby Dick, 
a white whale who would not be captured. 

Charles Nordhoff and James Hall, *Mutiny on the Bounty (1932). Fic. 
J. A gripping account of a voyage from England to the South Seas, 
of mutiny, flight, and the punishment of the captured seamen. 

Frank Norris, The Octopus (1901). Fic. 
8S. War and bloodshed between California wheat growers and the 
railroads. 

Mary O’Hara, My Friend Flicka (1941). Fic. 

J. A beautiful story of how a young boy’s love for a colt made a 
man of him. 

Eugene O’Neil, The Emperor Jones (1921). Drama. 
8S. A powerful drama in which under the pressure of fear a Negro 
“emperor” becomes again a primitive black. 

Thomas Nelson Page, *Jn Ole Virginia (1887). Fic. 
8S. Tender and tragic stories which revive the atmosphere of the 
Old South. 

Francis Parkman, The Oregon Trail (1849). Biog. 

J. Describes the wanderings in 1848 of a young Bostonian with a 
company of Sioux Indians, his buffalo hunting in the Black Hills, 
and his return through the Rocky Mountains. 

Edgar Allan Poe (ed. B. C. Williams), **Tales of Mystery and Imagi- 

nation (1832-49). Fic. 
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J. Some of the first and best detective and horror stories in English. 

William Sydney Porter (pseud. O. Henry), The Four Million (1906). Fic. 
J. Unforgettable stories of New York and of its great mass of 
humanity not listed among the “four hundred.” 

Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, *The Yearling (1938). Fic. 

J. A beautiful and moving account of a young boy’s love for a fawn, 
of their growth and separation in the Florida scrub. 

Agnes Repplier, In Our Convent Days (1905). Essay. 

8. Delightfully humorous sketches of life in a girls’ boarding school. 

Agnes Repplier, Junipero Serra (1983). Biog. 

8. An understanding and sympathetic biography that is as well a 
character study of the Franciscan Friar—the pioneer colonist of Cali- 
fornia. 

Jacob Riis, The Making of an American (1901). Biog. 

J. A stimulating life history of a penniless Danish immigrant boy 
who became an honored and valuable American. 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts, The Great Meadow (1930). Fic. 

8. Of the settling of Kentucky, of the hardships, the dangers from 
Indians, the beauty of the fertile land, and the precariousness of life 
in general. A bleak, psychological historical novel. 

Michael Pupin, From Immigrant to Inventor (1923). Biog. 

J. A simple and vivid account of the early life in Siberia, and of 
the struggles and successes of an immigrant boy who became a great 
American. > 

Kenneth Roberts, Northwest Passage (1937). Fic. 

8. Major Rogers is the central figure of this fascinating tale—an 
American who led an expedition against the Indian village of St. 
Francis in 1759, and whose dream it was to find an overland passage 
to the Pacific. 

William Roderick (pseud. Will James), Smoky: the Cowhorse (1926). Fic. 
J. Life on the western frontier, pictured in the vernacular of the 
cowboy. A great horse story. 

Ole E. Rolvaag, **Giants in the Earth (1927). Fic. 

S. An absorbing saga of the prairie, in which the Norwegian immi- 
grant is a pioneer in America. 

Carl Sandburg, *Abraham Lincoln: the Prairie Years, abr. ed. (1929). 

Biog. 
8. The original two volumes of this portion of a great biography of 
a great man have here been reduced about one-tenth. 

Robert E. Sherwood, Abe Lincoln in Illinois (1938). Drama. 
8S. A drama that deals with Lincoln’s life from his first meeting with 
Ann Rutledge until he leaves Springfield to take office as President. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852). Fic. 

J. Not a great or even a good novel about slavery and the South, 
but a book which hastened the Civil War, and created characters 
who still live in our literary tradition: Uncle Tom, Simon Legree, 
Topsy, and Little Eva. 
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Booth Tarkington, Penrod: His Complete Story (1914-29). Fic. 

J. The story of another not-too-bad boy. 
, Alice Adams (1921). Fic. 

S. A light, pathetic novel about the social struggles of a young girl 
in a small mid-western town. 

Henry Thoreau, **Walden: or Life in the Woods (1854). Essay. 
8S. From the author’s solitary sojourn of two years on Walden Pond, 
some observations on nature and on his philosophy of life. 

Booker T. Washington, Up From Slavery (1901). Biog. 
J. A simple account of a great man. Of his boyhood in slavery, of 
his training at Hampton, and of the great school he built for Negroes 
at Tuskegee. 

Edith Wharton, **Zthan Frome (1911). Fic. 
S. A grim tale of tragedy in a New England village. The story is 
so vivid as to seem like a case history from real life. 

, *The Age of Innocence (1920). Fic. 

8S. An interesting story which is perfect satire on the artificial con- 
ventional society of New York in the eighteen seventies. 

Thornton Wilder, *Our Town (1938). Drama. 
S. A drama without scenery which depicts the life of a New Hamp- 
shire village, with its picturesqueness and pathos against a background 
of centuries of time, social history, and religious ideas. 

Owen Wister, The Virginian (1902). Fic. 
J. Here is the best type of Western cowboy, courageous, cool, loyal, 
generous, and romantic. 


Henry R. Burks, 8.S., M.A. 


St. Joseph’s College 
Mountain View, Calif. 





LITERATURE, THE HANDMAID OF RELIGION 


Many spiritual writers can smile at the envy of time. Wit- 
ness the popularity of St. Alphonsus. Today he is more widely 
read than his contemporary, Voltaire. The French agnostic 
survives as a name and symbol, with only one of his books being 
read to any extent, even by moderns. But the one hundred and 
eleven books and pamphlets of St. Alphonsus, all manifesting a 
deep and varied learning, have been translated into sixty-one 
languages and have gone into over eighteen thousand editions! 

Thomas & Kempis, too, has remained popular down the ages. 
All the world in its various ways and fashions reads the Imita- 
tion of Christ and extols it loudly. As a human document, its 
message is fraught with intangible but unmistakable qualities of 
permanence. Next to the Bible it is the most widely read of 
books. And yet, in our Catholic schools, whose raison d’étre is 
the spiritual formation of youth, the literature of spirituality is 
often neglected. 

There is nothing new in this article; it serves only as a re- 
minder. It is not addressed to teachers entirely, but to all who 
are interested in quickening the hearts of our youth, clearing 
their minds, influencing them in the direction of rich and beauti- 
ful living, and firing them to valiant action in life’s struggle for 
the restoration of all things to Christ. 

However, it is to the English teacher that falls the large and 
blessed opportunity for inducing and directing our major ob- 
jective. Literature is life, and, because it is, the best things, 
religion and culture, are propagated most effectively through the 
vitalizing power of words. “I am come into the world that they 
may have life, and have it more abundantly.” If we are to make 
these words our own, literature will be the handmaid of religion; 
at least our literature courses will have a decidedly Catholic 
tone. An all-Catholic course of study is not what we want, but 
all agree with Charles Swain Thomas of Harvard that “there 
must be, in all true interpretation, a spiritual comprehension as 
well.” 

By courses with a decidedly Catholic tone, we do not mean to 
mix morality with art. We pardon Cardinal Newman and 
Father Faber as poets, using, as they did, the medium of verse 
to channel truth. We are mindful of the words of Francis 
Thompson when he tells us that poetry is not the purpose 
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of saving men’s souls, but to make them worth saving. We 
remember that the function of the true poet as Thompson saw it 
is “to wed heaven and earth; to clothe matter with spirit, and 
spirit with material form . . . to reveal the dignity of man to 
man, the glory of the world in which his lot is cast, and the 
sublimity of the hidden destiny that awaits him.” Nor can we 
forget the warning of Keats, in the interest of art, to beware of 
poetry that has a palpable design upon us. 

Courses with a decidedly Catholic tone will point out that: 
Palgrave begins much too late, that there should be less lavish 
use of Shelley, an Amy Lowell, a Masters, and dozens of other 
moderns whose lives are complete failures, and who got their 
literary foundation from Zola. With them, as with so many 
Victorians, poetry is not an enlargement of life, but a refuge 
from it. Despite all their belief of God in His heaven, they 
subsist on bleak agnosticism. How we worship Wordsworth, 
proper and good in his own place. But what about Francis 
Thompson? He loved nature with the fervor of Wordsworth, 
indeed he loved it with the ardor of a Greek, but only in in- 
tensity, and with none of the pantheism of the day. He re- 
joiced in beauty with all the loveliness of a Keats, but ever and 
always catching the gleam of “a higher and solemn voice.” 
Thompson would not deify Nature: 

“Lo, here stand I and Nature gaze to gaze, 
And I the greater.” 

Earth, beautiful as it is, did not suffice for him; it was only a 
symbol of eternal beauty, and he longed for the reality behind 
the symbol. 

Tennyson is often over-indulged in, a poet often false in con- 
cept. Witness his oft-quoted “Crossing the Bar,” which, for all 
its glowing phrases, remains a poem of absolute doubt. We 
should have less of the winged ghosts of poetry and more of the 
real burning body of thought, colored with sweetness, and flam- 
ing with tenderness, more Dante, Crashaw, Newman, Patmore, 
Thompson, Meynell, Guiney, etc., and these, not because they 
are Catholic, but because their works contain Christian ideals 
and standards of right living. 

Literature abounds in occasions to use it as the handmaid of 
religion. An article of this length does not permit us to posit 
many. Offhand the Vicar of Wakefield gives us a chance to 
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mention grace, repentance, confession, and devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. We might mention, too, the grace given in 
virtue of the return of fallen man to God by contrition and 
prayer: 
“The self-same moment I could pray 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sunk 
Like lead into the sea.” 
Then there is the “Vision of Sir Launfal.” Thought couched 
sometimes in unorthodox language, yet it is Catholic in atmos- 
phere. In Gareth, we find the detestation of fibs with one un- 
forgettable crisp sentence: 


“Our one white lie sits like a little ghost 
Here on the threshold of our enterprise.” 


And Shakespeare, whom Carlyle, usually so unsympathetic to 
everything Catholic, called the “flower of Catholicism,” refers 
to sin as deformity. In Macbeth pupils can see that tragedy 
lies not in physical death, but in the moral death of a man. 

Though we must always be on our guard lest the beauty of 
our literature lessons be lost in didactic teaching, we can, never- 
theless, be spurred on the example of high-powered propaganda 
of Communism. A Communist is a Communist twenty-four 
hours daily. Everything he does is done for that end, even to 
the food he eats, and the songs he sings. All is for the purpose 
of making him a bigger and better Communist. Not too long 
ago it was reported that every Communist in New York, who 
could pay, was taxed twenty-four dollars a year for propaganda, 
and he paid it. 

(I cannot resist at this point to remind all well-meaning Cath- 
olics who have probably forgotten to subscribe for Catholic 
literature, to do so as soon as possible. Your children will be 
looking for it, and if they attend our progressive Catholic 
schools, many of their assignments during the year will be from 
the contents of their home magazine racks. Doctors, dentists, 
and lawyers, too, should line up Catholic literature alongside 
their fine selection of the secular press.) Items like this urge 
the ardent Catholic teacher of English on in the crusade of 
righteousness for the restoration of all things in Christ. 

Because our pupils must hear the voice of God in the accents 
and speech of men, we cannot afford to omit the authors of the 
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life books of the race, the great spiritual classics, the Bible, St. 
Augustine, the Imitation of Christ, and the Spiritual Exercise 
of St. Ignatius. 

All these works have much value for Catholic education, and 
for character education in particular. One hears much these 
days of the great disparity between the energy and money 
spent on education and the great lack of educated individuals 
which ought to be stemming the rising cost of crime. We Cath- 
olics know the answer. There is too much pouring in of infor- 
mation, and not enough drawing out, in the true sense of the 
word “education.” “Teach a boy to blow a horn, and he'll never 
blow a safe,” was the theme of a very fine movie last year. And 
yet, neither a Damrosch nor a Heifitz will ever make a musician 
out of a boy, if he has not enough self-discipline to practice 
faithfully, if he lacks will-power. 

Schools are realizing, more today than ever, that self-discipline 
is in a state of general chaos. Many of the schools do not see 
that this is due to a lack of agreement in their theory of what 
character education is. They call it all sorts of things, and on 
occasion James reduces will-power to an ideamotor theory. 

But it is in the great spiritual classics that we find the idea 
of St. Thomas on the action of the will, and its determination 
of behavior. Therefore, the great contribution of the spiritual 
writings, showing the turning of the will constantly and earnestly 
toward the pursuit of a unified and integrated goal in life, is 
recommendation enough to educators to plumb this mine and 
stop running after flowers in a crannied wall. 

Suppose it is the Bible that you wish to set first before your 
class. Begin with the fact that it is the greatest of classics, the 
Book written under the inspiration of God Himself. It is 
strangely true that few students have a real understanding or 
esteem for the Bible. The beauty of its literature, the breadth 
and humanness of its history and important position in all 
masterpieces of literature and art. These are so little appre- 
ciated by the majority of our pupils who pass from our schools 
to take their places in a world forgetful and heedless of divine 
truths. 

In the Bible are found the beginning and the end of all lan- 
guage, science, and history. In the Bible are found prose unex- 


*The Imitation of Christ, Bruce Publishing Co. Price $1.25. 
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celled in literary beauty and poetry that rises to the summit 
of poetic grandeur. In the Bible are found the noblest types 
of men that history can produce, men whose lives lift our 
standards to the higher, purer, God-breathing air of nobler and 
better things. In the Bible, beauty and truth are joined, and 
Heaven mingles with earth in perfect harmony. It is written 
with a literary excellence that has never been surpassed. The 
parallelism of its structure, the freshness and simplicity of ite 
images, its directness and frankness of appeal have much to 
offer. 

The Bible is a treasure-trove for character training. The 
Bible shows character in its true definition, the outcome of a 
series of volitions making the individual responsible for his own 
character. In the Bible, right principles of conduct are touched, 
strengthened, and transformed by the addition of feeling, so that 
they fructify in right action. Concrete ideals, clothed in flesh 
and blood heroes, move as living truths before the youthful 
mind. 

The Old Testament is filled with the spirit of righteous- 
ness; it was the chief concern of the Hebrews and dominated 
their lives. It was Jehovah who rewarded and punished, for- 
gave and helped them. They walked ever in a manner pleasing 
to Him. In the Biblical stories, therefore, we find the most 
effective ideals for right conduct, embodied in heroes who, despite 
all opposition, struggled to please God alone. Love and hate, 
generosity and greed, courage and cowardice, joy and sorrow— 
all are portrayed with simplicity and truthfulness, shown in 
concrete forms of heroes that attract attention, fire the imagina- 
tion, and lead to the formation of noble ideals. 

Using the Bible as literature, we weave the warp and woof of 
its truths into the life situations our pupils will face. St. 
Jerome most truly says, “A man who is well grounded in testi- 
monies of the Scriptures is the bulwark of the Church.” More 
confidently, then, will our pupils go forth into life with the 
spirit of Abraham, of Moses, and of David, to do and fear all 
things in defense of the right, for the love of God, and they will 
die like Moses with their souls buried in the heart of God. 

Precisely because literature is one of the fine arts, it should 
give enjoyment rather than just knowledge. Therefore, let the 
approach to the spiritual writings be appealing. Concentrate in 
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the beginning on the human quality of all great books. Point 
out that the classics of Dante, Shakespeare, and Homer, the 
Bible, etc., are great books because they are the expression of 
life, a commentary on life, a part of life. 

In presenting the Imitation of Christ let us lead our students 
to appreciate the great part played by the Church in the litera- 
ture of the world. We can correlate it with the history of the 
Middle Ages. Point out that it was the Middle Ages which 
created modern literature, inspired and enriched it with the 
ideals which still fecundate and animate it. It was the Middle 
Ages which disciplined man in the art of life and gave the idea 
of service and obligation to the social life. It is not too ex- 
travagant to say that it was in the Middle Ages that Dante 
wrote his masterpiece for the edification of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Dispel the moss-grown calumnies of the past and popu- 
larize the truth of the Middle Ages with its glory of the arts and 
discrimination of classical letters. Ever so many names like 
Giotto, Aquinas, Bacon, St. Francis and hosts of others conjure 
up theme topics. All this will go far toward wiping out modern 
misconceptions which our pupils will meet in those who know 
the Middle Ages from second-hand sources. 

This is not meant as an advertisement, for a book, but I do 
want to put our teachers at ease in regard to a new translation 
of the Imitation beautifully done in modern English. This new 
translation is an achievement. All archaic terms have been 
eliminated, and difficult passages can be readily understood at 
the first reading. Its choice, up-to-date English and swinging 
style will appeal to every high school student. 

Interest in the Imitation can be further aroused by pointing 
out the many great minds that held it in high regard. The 
Founder of the Christian Brothers made it daily reading. St. 
Thomas More, St. John Fisher, and John Boyle O’Reilly found 
it great comfort in prison. In more recent times we have 
Monsignor Seipel, Dollfuss, Schussnig of Austria, Marshal 
Foch, King Albert of Belgium, Chesterton and Franco as ardent 
readers of the Imitation, as likewise St. Ignatius, and Francis 
Thompson whose haunting music of the Hound of Heaven has 
been called “the return of the nineteenth century to Thomas & 
Kempis.” 

Of the Imitation de Quincy says, “Next to the Bible in Euro- 
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pean publicity the book came as an answer to the sighing of 
Christian Europe for light from heaven.” The critic, Matthew 
Arnold, calls it “the most exquisite document after the New 
Testament.” 

Boswell remarks, “Dr. Johnson once said, ‘Thomas a Kempis 
must be a good book as the world has thrown open ite arms to 
receive it!’” Then, too, there is George Eliot’s eulogy in Mill 
on the Floss, although she ends on a pessimistic note. Neverthe- 
less, in a letter she wrote ten years earlier than the novel, she 
says: “I have at last the most wonderful Le Imitatione Christi 
with quaint woodcuts. One breathes the cool air as of the 
cloisters in the book—it makes me long to be a saint in a few 
months.” Wagner, in his essay on Beethoven, says something 
of the sort, “There’s but one state that surpasses that of music 
and that is the state of the saint.” 

In 1833 Thomas Carlyle, with never any leanings to things 
Catholic, sent a copy to his mother in Edinburgh, saying, “It 
gives me pleasure to think that the Christian heart of my good 
mother may also derive nourishment and strength from what 
has already nourished so many.” 

There were hostile pens for the Imitation, like that of 
Thackeray who should have learned tolerance from & Kempis: 
‘‘We are not yet in heaven with the holy angels, but in the actual 
world, with men good and evil, and the evil will never be 
wanting in the region of the shadow of death.” Thackeray 
spoke of this great Christian masterpiece as a book that “could 
make a set of selfish beings, crawling about, avoiding one an- 
other and howling a perpetual miserere.” But we wonder how 
such other admirers of 4 Kempis as Renan, Comte, Stanley, who 
took it with him to Africa, Chinese Gordon who read it just 
before the end came at Khartoum in the eighties, or Edith Cavell 
would care to be called grovellers. Even & Kempis himself 
was good company. He enjoyed life, the pleasure of books, 
table, and good talk, but he took good care that life should not 
be entirely comprised of these things. 

In 1933 the Library of Congress purchased a first edition of 
the Imitation for twenty-five hundred dollars. This partly com- 
pensates for the vigorous protest written into the records of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1669 against the printing of it. 
although in other colonies some six editions were published be- 
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fore the Revolution. Harvard College, too, paid a very high 
sum for some hundred volumes of &4 Kempis (he wrote a half 
dozen books of similar tenor as the Imitation) and is very proud 
of the collection. 

The Imitation is one of the masterpieces of the world because 
of its supreme simplicity. It has that simplicity which shows 
little signs of workmanship, but the consummate ease of a 
master, abounding in allusions and quotations carefully woven 
into the very texture of the thought. It has been estimated that 
there are over nine hundred Biblical references. Of the classical 
authors, we find Aristotle, Seneca, Ovid, Vergil, Horace and 
Pliny. Dante’s famous line “E’n la sua volontade e nostra 
pace” can be really taken as the basic prayer of Book Three in 
the new translation. There are references, too, to Thomas 
Aquinas and Anselm, and in particular to Augustine and 
Bernard. 

As a social document, the Imitation is a business-like view of 
salvation. Everything needed is there in black and white. A 
Kempis supplies a plain, practical program. How interesting 
his theory of perfect freedom. Compare it with the popular 
notion of freedom. 

But reams could be written about the educational value of 
the spiritual classics. Yet every progressive teacher will work 
out her own program for their use in school and will find a 
great deal more in them than in Bunyan and Everyman, good 
and worthy in their own light. We cannot deny our pupils 
their spiritual heritage in the great spiritual books. To do so 
would be to greatly undernourish their share in the adventure 
of restoring all things in Christ. 

Scanning modern literature today, we note that much of the 
trend is to show that God has lost interest in humanity. Here 
is our challenge—to answer the moderns, who are stiff with 
despair, by arming our youth with the heavenly arsenal of the 
spiritual writings of men, not mice. Thus, only, will our pupils 
walk among the saboteurs of human dignity with confidence, 
and proclaim by their lives that simple yet profound message of 
Francis Thompson: “His Name I know, and what His trumpet 
saith.” 

Sister Maroaret Parraice, §.8.J. 


Boston, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS PARTICIPATE IN HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY 
CORPS 


Catholic high schools throughout the nation are participating 
in the organization and maintenance of the High School Victory 
Corps, the plan for which was announced by the Federal Se- 
curity Agency and the United States Office of Education. 

Proposed as a means of enlisting the youth of secondary- 
school age directly in the war effort and thus aid in meeting the 
manpower demands of the nation now and later in the war, the 
High School Victory Corps represents the plan of Education’s 
Cooperation with the Government in the war effort. 

Among the nation’s 28,000 secondary schools which form the 
field of this new wartime activity are 2,105 Catholic institutions 
training 361,123 students under the tutelage of 20,976 teachers. 
Of the students 157,583 are boys and 203,540 girls. 

In the brochure announcing the Victory Corps, John W. Stude- 
baker, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education, says the Corps will 
represent “a high school sector in the all-out effort of our total 
war, a sector manned by youth who freely volunteer for present 
service appropriate to their experience and maturity, and who 
earnestly seek preparation for greater opportunities in the service 
which lies ahead.” 

Dr. Studebaker stresses that “education has an. indispensable 
part to play in total war,” saying “schools must help to teach 
individuals the issues at stake; to train them for their vital 
parts in the total war effort; to guide them into conscious per- 
sonal relationship to the struggle.” 

According to the plan of organization, the High School Vic- 
tory Corps will be formed in the institutions on a voluntary 
basis in line with a “national pattern” rather than on the basis 
of a national organization. It is described as “basically an 
educational plan to promote instruction and training for useful 
pursuits and services critically needed in wartime.” 

The program has two objectives: the training of youth for 
that war service which will come after they leave school, and 
the active participation of youth in the community's war effort 
while they are yet in school. The objectives which the Corps 
seeks to promote are: 
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Guidance into critical services and occupations; wartime citi- 
zenship; physical fitness; military drill; competence in science 
and mathematics; pre-flight training in aeronautics; pre-induc- 
tion training for critical occupations, and community services. 

Membership is open to any and all students of secondary 
schools who, in the judgment of principals or other authorities, 
meet the requirements for general membership in the Corps, 
which are: (1) the student must be participating in a school 
fitness program, (2) he should be studying or have studied 
courses of probable immediate and future usefulness to the war 
effort; (3) he should be currently participating in at least one 
wartime activity, such as Civilian Defense, USO, Red Cross. 

The Victory Corps is divided into special service divisions— 
Air Service, Land Service, Sea Service, Production Service, and 
Community Service. 

Members of the Victory Corps will wear sleeve insignia, ac- 
cording to the division in which they function, and, if desired, 
it is also recommended that some sort of uniform be used for 
military drills and parades. 


DIOCESE OF ST. AUGUSTINE MARKS COLUMBUS’ ANNIVERSARY 


America has been rediscovered many times since Columbus, 
the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the Department of 
Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, de- 
clared at St. Augustine, Fla., October 11. 

Dr. Johnson preached the sermon at the Mass in St. Augus- 
tine’s Cathedral which opened the official celebration by the 
Diocese of St. Augustine of the four hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of Columbus’ Discovery of America. The Most Rev. 
Joseph P. Hurley, Bishop of St. Augustine, celebrated the 
Pontifical Mass, which was attended by ranking officers of the 
Army and Navy and municipal and state officials. 

In the evening, at a public mass meeting in the Lyceum, noted 
speakers stressed Florida’s position in inter-American relations 
and the Catholic role in the development of Pan-Americanism. 
Speakers included Governor Spessard L. Holland, of Florida, 
the Rev. Maurice S. Sheehy, senior Catholic chaplain at the 
Naval Air Base, Jacksonville; and Harold W. Colee, Executive 
Vice-President of the Florida Chamber of Commerce. 

“Though he knew it not, Christopher Columbus discovered 
America,” Dr. Johnson said in his sermon. “However, that was 
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but the beginning of many further discoveries. Throughout the 
subsequent four hundred and fifty years, America has been dis- 
covered again and again. Even now new things about it are 
being discovered almost every day. We are constantly learning 
more about its physical resources and its material potentialities. 
At the same time, we are coming to a better and a better under- 
standing of the promise for human happiness that is implied in 
its political institutions and its economic organization. Modern 
industrial conditions have created critical problems for human 
beings in this country as in the world over. We are confident, 
however, that in our democracy we can find a way of solving 
these problems and that we can achieve economic security for 
our people without sacrificing their freedom and that the rights 
of the individual can be safeguarded without depriving other 
people of the things that are necessary for decent living.” 

Dr. Johnson said that Americans, today “faced with perils the 
like of which we have never known before, conscious that every- 
thing that we love and cherish is threatened,” are “making new 
and inspiring discoveries about America every day.” “We are 
thrilled as events reveal to our gaze resources of intelligence, of 
resolve, of readiness for sacrifice, we did not know that we pos- 
sessed,” he said, adding that “we are discovering an America 
that is unafraid, an America that is resourceful, an America that 
is united, an America that girds itself for war in order that 
the world may have peace.” 

Dr. Johnson stressed that Columbus, basically, sought the 
unity of mankind under God when he set out on his voyage of 
discovery, because he desired, among other things, to bring the 
blessings of Christendom to the peoples of the Indies. He said 
that today “what we are fighting for is world unity,” the kind 
envisaged in the four freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, and other 
pronouncements of leaders. This unity, he added, “would be born 
of the recognition everywhere of the sacredness of the human 
personality and of the implications that flow from the fact of 
the human brotherhood.” “Here in America,” he said, “we have 
discovered from happy experience that human beings of all kinds 
and classes can live together in peace and harmony and find 
mutual happiness under conditions that befit human dignity; we 
go forth to battle with the purpose of destroying those things 
that prevent people in other lands from making the same dis- 


covery.” 
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VISUAL AIDS STRESSED AT C. U. 


The place that visual aids hold in the modern classroom is 
being extensively developed at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica and will occupy a prominent part in implementing the courses 
which resumed on September 29, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. Mc- 
Cormick, acting rector, announced. 

Initiated during the rectorship of the late Bishop Corrigan as 
a means of supplementing oral teaching techniques, the Catholic 
University now has a Bureau of Visual Aids from which the 
heads of the various departments of the University may draw 
these additional tools for providing concrete visual and auditory 
aids to student instruction. 

The use of visual aids which photographically reproduce 
models, objects, pictures and other scenes by way of projection 
machines in the classroom has three broad purposes of value to 
the student. They enrich and clarify abstract objects, help to 
develop scholarly attitudes of a desirable nature, and stimulate 
the student to further learning activity. 

Originally created to take care of the general and special 
photographic needs of the various divisions of Catholic Uni- 
versity, the Bureau, under the directorship of Harry B. Rauth, 
has inaugurated a program of production designed to meet all 
calls from the teaching staff, as well as providing equipment 
useful to high school and elementary grades. 

Eventually the production program will embrace film strips 
of all subjects of essentially Catholic interest in the school cur- 
riculum. Included on Director Rauth’s schedule are productions 
in the field of social studies and strips on civic training correlated 
with the program and publications of the Commissions of Amer- 
can Citizenship of Catholic University of America. 

Extensive war research work is being conducted by staff mem- 
bers of the physics department and the department of civil engi- 
neering of the Catholic University of America the details of 
which are being held secret in compliance with the govern- 
ment’s rule against disclosure of military information of value 
to the enemy. For some months the scientific staff of the Uni- 
versity has been cooperating with the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development and other government agencies testing 
out devices, formulas and methods which will be useful to the 
armed forces and to private industry engaged in war orders. 
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Several of the studies and experiments now currently engaging 
the attention of technicians in the University’s laboratories will 
be good material for peace-time stories, but they must be car- 
ried on in silence while the war wages. One achievement, how- 
ever, which need not be kept secret is the apparatus for photo- 
elastic studies of stress distribution, by which machine parts 
may be tested before being introduced into vital equipment. 


CENTENARY OF NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY 


A Solemn Pontifical Mass on Thanksgiving Day in the 
presence of members of the Hierarchy, other dignitaries and 
prominent clergymen of Indiana and the Congregation of Holy 
Cross will be one of the highlights of the year-long celebration 
marking the centennial of the University of Notre Dame. 

The Mass on November 26, the one hundredth anniversary 
of the arrival of the Rev. Edward Sorin, C.8.C., and his Brother- 
companions at the present site of Notre Dame, will be cele- 
brated by the Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne. 
Among those who will be present will be the Most. Rev. Joseph 
E. Ritter, Bishop of Indianapolis. A eulogy of the founders of 
the university will be delivered by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen, of the Catholic University of America, upon whom Notre 
Dame conferred the honorary degree, Doctor of Laws, in 1941. 

The Centenary Medal will be unveiled and blessed by Bishop 
Ritter immediately following the Mass. That day also a special 
prayer will be offered at the grave of Father Sorin and the six 
Brothers who accompanied him at the founding of the university. 

On September 20, a Solemn Mass of the Holy Ghost for the 
students of the university launched the institution’s centenary 
year. The Mass was celebrated by the Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, 
CS.C., Vice-President of the university and chairman of the 
Centenary celebration, and the sermon was delivered by the Very 
Rev. Hugh O’Donnell, C.8S.C., President. 

In the course of the winter there will be a series of meetings 
of learned societies. Plans for the spring of 1943 include a gala 
music festival, part of the annual music week program. Sum- 
mer festivities will include a major centenary reunion program 
by Sisters of the various Orders who have attended the summer 
sessions of the university. A series of lectures, in large part by 
the distinguished educators and literary figures among the Sisters 
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themselves, will contribute to the occasion. Plans not yet per- 
fected indicate a pageant as one of the features of the program. 

In the first week of September, 1943, the Centenary will draw 
to a climax with conferences on the university and problems of 
the era after the war. Leading scholars of this country and out- 
standing educators and statesmen will be invited to participate 
in formulating an outstanding workable contribution by Notre 
Dame to the post-war reconstruction. 

The closing commencement exercises will officially end the 
Centenary Year, in the presence of leaders attending the con- 
ferences and other dignitaries of the many fields of social, po- 
litical, cultural and spiritual life which the university has em- 
bodied in its hundred years of existence. 


VILLANOVA CENTENNIAL YEAR 


The teaching imparted in many schools in recent years is 
largely responsible for the present “frightful and saddening de- 
bacle of civilization,” the Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, Bishop 
of Savannah-Atlanta, declared at the ceremonies marking the 
opening of Villanova College’s centennial year. 

Bishop O’Hara, former Auxiliary Bishop of Philadelphia, 
preached the sermon at the Centenary Mass, celebrated by His 
Eminence Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia, in the presence of seven other members of the Hierarchy. 

Paying tribute to Villanova College as “one of the fruits of 
Monasticism,” Bishop O’Hara recalled the long history of the 
Augustinian Order, which conducts Villanova, saying, “It is only 
men of prayer who have been able to give to the world and to 
civilization ‘the things that were to their peace’—institutions 
of authentic fruitfulness, and of sound religious and social value.” 

Tribute to the college and the Augustinians also was paid in 
a letter from His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, who, in 
addition to expressing his own felicitations and good wishes, 
conveyed the Apostolic Benediction of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII upon faculty, students, alumni, friends and benefactors. 

“The long and fruitful history of Villanova College affords for 
its present students, its faculty, and its alumni an occasion for 
special rejoicing,” the Apostolic Delegate’s letter read, in part: 
“The good accomplished in the last one hundred years has been 
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immense; the good which remains to be done, particularly in 
these present times of crisis and in the years that will follow, 
is equally great. But our Holy Father is confident that the 
spirit which has presided so auspiciously over the first century 
of Villanova’s existence will continue to be productive of last- 
ing results in the years to come.” 

The other members of the Hierarchy in the sanctuary at the 
Centenary Mass were the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York; and Bishops Bartholomew J. Eustace of 
Camden, Edmond J. FitzMaurice of Wilmington, Edward F. 
Hoban of Rockford, James E. Kearney of Rochester, George L. 
Leech of Harrisburg, and Eugene J. McGuinness of Raleigh. 
Present also was the Rt. Rev. Alfred Koch, O.8.B., Archabbot 
of St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa. 

Bishop O’Hara asserted that “religious men of prayerful lives” 
have founded Villanova and guided its destiny, saying the insti- 
tution is “a Catholic college, whose philosophy of education is 
not the invention of man but rests on the solid foundation of 
the Gospel of Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

“If today we are called upon to witness a frightful and sad- 
dening debacle of civilization,” he went on, “and if we are try- 
ing to search for the principal reason for such an enormous 
catastrophe, we are compelled inevitably to lay the blame, in 
a very large measure, on the kind of teaching that has been im- 
parted in many of the schools of the world in recent decades. 
‘The evil tree has produced its evil fruit.’ St. Paul tells us that 
there is no other foundation upon which man can build but Our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Attempts to build in any other 
way court only disaster. If ‘the corner-stone has been rejected 
by the builders,’ no wonder the building has collapsed. If God 
and His holy law have been rejected from the schools, from the 
halls of legislatures and from the councils of the great, what can 
we expect but ruin? 

“Villanova College, by adhering most faithfully, like all other 
Catholic schools, to authentic Catholic tradition in the field of 
education, has made one of the grandest and soundest contribu- 
tions to true civilization that any Institution could make. Its 
graduates, you may be sure, are acting as a leaven in the world 
in which they live. Villanova taught them not only a profes- 
sion but also how to think correctly, and how to live correctly. 
‘The good tree bringeth forth good fruit.’ ” 
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SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The Most Rev. John A. Duffy, Bishop of Buffalo, has invited 
the National Catholic Educational Association to hold its 1943 
meeting in Buffalo, it was announced by the Rev. Dr. George 
Johnson, Secretary General of the Association. The meeting 
will be held during Easter Week, April 27, 28, and 29. The last 
time the Association met in Buffalo was in 1917. . . . The im- 
portance of maintaining America’s educational system amid and 
in spite of the demands of war was stressed by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Patrick J. McCormick, Acting Rector of the Catholic University 
of America, at the Solemn Mass marking the opening of the 
school year at the University. Preaching the sermon in the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Monsignor Mc- 
Cormick said that “with the growing conviction on every side 
that we need more morality and religion in our education, when 
high morale and spiritual motives are stressed more than ever, 
the Catholic University as representative of Catholic education 
must make every effort to demonstrate the philosophy of Catholic 
education in action.” “We are aware that the arts of peace tend 
not to flourish in time of war,”’ Monsignor McCormick declared. 
“Education has often been set back by periods of war and coun- 
tries impoverished by the strain of years of war have often 
retrenched so heavily in educational matters that school and 
learning suffered for generations afterward. While we all know 
that our great concern now is to win this war and to give the 
war effort priority, we must sustain education.” . . . With four 
distinguished educators of the Catholic University of America 
participating, a forum on “Catholic Action in America at War” 
has been arranged by the Alumni Association of Catholic Uni- 
versity of America as one of the features of the fifth annual re- 
union to be held in Washington November 13 to 15, National 
President Maloney announced. Under the chairmanship of 
Richard Reid, editor of The Catholic News, two sessions of the 
forum—morning and afternoon—will be held on Saturday, No- 
vember 14. The speakers are graduates of the Catholic Uni- 
versity and now occupy important posts on the faculty of that 
institution. On the morning program the Very Rev. Dr. Thomas 
E. Mitchell, a graduate of the class of 1930, will speak on “Cath- 
olic Social Activities in the War Emergency.” Dr. Mitchell is 
Dean of the School of Social Work of the University and one of 
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the leaders in this important phase of Catholic education and 
service. The Rev. Dr. George Johnson, of thé class of 1919, 
Secretary General of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, will speak on “The War and Catholic Education.” At 
the afternoon session the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Haas, of the 
class of 1922, will speak on “Labor in War Time.” Monsignor 
Haas is Dean of the School of Social Sciences of the Catholic 
University. The forum will conclude with the Very Rev. Ignatius 
Smith, O.P., a member of the class of 1915, Dean of the Uni- 
versity’s School of Philosophy, speaking on “Patriotism.” .. . 
The Catholic Review, organ of the Archdioceses of Baltimore 
and of Washington, has contributed from its annual receipts a 
total of $75,000 to the cause of Catholic education in the past 
five years, the paper discloses in announcing its 1942 subscrip- 
tion campaign. The Review states that the yearly contributions 
to Catholic education represent 25 per cent of the net receipts of 
the annual subscription campaigns. The moneys are used for 
the education of poor children and the establishment of high 
school scholarships for needy boys who could not otherwise ob- 
tain such an education. In addition to these contributions, the 
Review has given away thousands of prizes to school children 
in connection with the subscription campaigns. . . . The new home 
of the Fordham School of Social Service was formally dedicated 
and blessed on Thursday, October 15, by the Most Rev. Francis 
J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York. The Rev. Raymond 
Schouten, S.J., is Regent of the school, and its Dean, Miss Anna 
King, is the first woman Dean of a Jesuit College in the United 
States. . . . “Catholic Kindergarten Review,” a quarterly pub- 
lished in the interest of Catholic Kindergarten teachers by the 
Catholic Kindergarten Association of the Chicago Archdiocese, 
has just made its appearance. The initial issue contains on its 
first page an official greeting from the Very Rev. Msgr. Daniel 
F. Cunningham, Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools and the 
honorary president of the Catholic Kindergarten Association. . . . 
The huge estate of the late Charles M. Schwab, steel magnate, 
valued at more than $2,000,000, has been purchased for St. 
Francis College, Loretto, Pa., for $32,500 by the “Friends of St. 
Francis,” a group organized two months ago to secure the prop- 
erty, which adjoins the college campus. To the college, which is 
conducted by the Third Order Regular of St. Francis, will be 
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added the palatial 44-room mansion formerly occupied by Mr. 
Schwab, a 26-room guest house, seven gate houses and cottages, a 
golf course and clubhouse, waterworks and about 200 acres of 
land... . As a result of a student procurement drive carried on 
by the National Alumni Association of Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emitsburg, Md., the enrollment for the freshman class at 
the college has bettered that of other years. This achievement, 
according to Thomas Schmitt, of Harrisburg, Pa., is all the more 
remarkable when it is considered that many educational institu- 
tions, due to war enlistments, have suffered a loss in enrollment 
of new students. Mount St. Mary’s, founded in 1908, is the sec- 
ond oldest Catholic college in the country. . . . St. Bonaventure 
College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., upset a tradition of nearly a 
hundred years’ standing when it was decided to admit women 
students as regular day students at the Franciscan Institution. 
In the past, attendance of women has been limited to extension 
classes. .. . The Most Rev. Hugh L. Lamb, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Philadelphia, officiated in the presence of several thousand per- 
sons as Rockne Hall at Central Catholic High School, Allen- 
town, Pa., was dedicated. Named for the great Notre Dame 
football coach, Rockne Hall was built at a cost of $225,000 and 
includes the Administration Department, Industrial Department 
and an indoor stadium. The address of welcome was delivered 
by Mayor George F. Erich, of Allentown, and the principal 
address was given by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, Arch- 
diocesan Superintendent of Schools. Other addresses were by 
John H. Neeson, Director of the Philadelphia Department of 
Public Works, and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo G. Fink, Principal of 
Central Catholic High School. .. Catholic children attending 
public schools are brought together at various times by grades 
in convenient parochial school halls to receive religious instruc- 
tion under the Released Time project now being put into effect 
throughout the entire school system in Boston. The project, 
authorized by the State Legislature, gives public school children 
the opportunity to receive religious instruction during school 
hours. Catholic participation in the Released Time project, 
being carried out according to a well prepared plan, was inaug- 
urated first in a single school district and rapidly expanded. 
Parish priests and Sisters teaching in the parochial schools give 
the religious instruction to the public school children. . . . As 
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long as its supply lasts, the Publications Office of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference is making available free of charge— 
except for postage—translations of its “Civics Catechism on the 
Rights and Duties of American Citizens” in five different langu- 
ages. The work is available in Croatian, Italian, Polish, Slovak 
and Slovenian. The “Civics Catechism” was originally printed 
in a dozen different versions, but all except the five noted have 
now been exhausted. . . . Maryknoll Sisters have accepted the 
invitation of the Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. 
Louis, to conduct a school for colored children in St. Louis, which 
opened September 28. This is the first colored mission work 
undertaken by Maryknoll Sisters, whose labors have heretofore 
been mainly among Orientals. . . . The office of the Superin- 
tendent of Catholic Schools for the Archdiocese of Philadelphia 
has published a bulletin entitled School Lore. The purpose, the 
first issue states, “is to relay to the teachers the recommenda- 
tions which would ordinarily be given” at the fall diocesan school 
meeting, that was cancelled in response to the government’s re- 
quest that transportation be curtailed. School Lore, the an- 
nouncement says, “should act as a permanent memorandum of 
these suggestions and regulations which the school authorities 
urge you (the teachers) to bear in mind during the coming year.” 
The first issue contains instructions to principals and teachers, 
both elementary and high school, and gives helpful hints on ad- 
vanced theories about curriculum. . . . When teachers of the 
social studies from all parts of the country gather in New York 
City during the Thanksgiving holidays, November 26-28, they 
will participate in the formulation of a statement on the role of 
the social studies and the social-studies teacher in wartime 
America. A preliminary draft of this statement is now being 
formulated by a nation-wide Commission on Wartime Policy, 
headed by Howard E. Wilson of Harvard University. The Com- 
mission was appointed in early October by Roy A. Price of 
Syracuse University, president of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. The Thanksgiving conference will constitute the 
twenty-second annual meeting of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, a department of the NEA. In addition to con- 
sidering the policy statement, the conference will hold a number 
of discussion sessions on “Social Education in Wartime and 
After.” The opening general session on Thursday evening will 
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be held at Town Hall and will be broadcast as the “Town Meet- 
ing of the Air.” On Friday and Saturday all sessions will be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania. . . . Catholic children attending 
public schools in New Orleans will be permitted to receive re- 
ligious instruction during regular school hours instead of before 
or after school hours as formerly. By a new arrangement with 
August Tete, superintendent of the New Orleans public schools, 
children may be excused by their principals and teachers at 2:45 
p.m., Tuesdays and Fridays, provided they have presented writ- 
ten requests from their parents that this time be dedicated to 
religious instruction in the premises of their respective parishes. 
The Diocesan Council of Catholic Women has offered to canvass 
every parish to procure the written requests of parents for dis-. 
missal of their children to attend religious instructions. .. . 
Despite the war emergency, a total of 6,503 persons attended the 
Summer Schools of Catholic Action, held in New Orleans, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Boston, New York and Chicago, according to 
figures announced at the Queen’s Work here, national Sodality 
central office, the sponsoring organization. This was only 143 
under last year’s record high. New records were established, 
however. The New York school set a record with 243 priests 
and seminarians among registrants. The lay attendance, 4,055, 
was a new high and the total enrollment at Chicago, 2,026, was 
another high mark for a single school. Priests and seminarians 
at the six schools totaled 723; Sisters, 1,725. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


Widespread and enthusiastic Catholic response to the efforts 
of the Treasury Department to promote the sale of War Stamps 
and Bonds among the schools of the nation is reported by Homer 
W. Anderson, Associate Field Director in the Education Section 
of the Department’s War Savings Staff. 

Writing to the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the De- 
partment of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Mr. Anderson says: 

“We are getting fine reports on the enthusiasm in which the 
Catholic schools are entering into the spirit of the Schools at 
War program. We have received many requests for material, 
since it has not yet arrived in the schools. I thought you would 
like to know that we are very much pleased with the response.” 
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Further cooperating with the War Savings Staff, the N.C.W.C. 
Education Department also has provided diocesan school super- 
intendents throughout the country with full information on the 
Schools at War program. 

* - 8 

Twenty-five young New Englanders who are members of the 
U. S. Air Force Enlisted Reserve have been graduated from the 
first Civilian Pilot Training course at St. Anselm College, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

The neophyte airmen, who completed an eight weeks’ course, 
returned to civilian life to await further call from the Army, 
which will put them through other courses that will eventually 
prepare them for duty as glider pilots, instructors, airline co- 
pilots, liaison pilots and service pilots. | 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis W. Walsh, Vicar General of the 
Military Ordinariate, blessed and dedicated a service flag at 
Manhattan College, New York, honoring the college’s students 
in the armed forces. The flag contains stars to form the number 
686, which was the total number of Manhattan men in the 


armed forces a few weeks ago when the flag was made. Since 
then, however, a very large enlistment period has taken place 
so that now the number is about 823 men. 

On the flag are four gold stars in memory of the four Man- 
hattan students who have already given their lives for their 
country. The four men include Lieut. Commander John F. 
Bermingham, U.S.N.; James J. Chashman, U.S.N.; Lieut. John 
G. Dougherty, U.S.A. Air Corps, and Cadet Wilfied Mulligan, 
US.A. Air Corps. 

The service flag, which was presented to the college by Beta 
Sigma fraternity, after the blessing, was hung in the entrance of 
the St. John Baptist de La Salle Chapel. 

* co + 

In step with the war program which is being advanced in the 
classrooms of many departments of the Catholic University of 
America, the Alumni Association has embarked on plans for 
keeping in touch with all graduates who are in the armed serv- 
ices or engaged in productive tasks in industrial plants doing 
war work. 

The association has waived all alumni dues of graduates and 
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former students in any branch of the service, including the corps _ 
of nursing. 

A Mass for the safety of members of the alumni in the service 
and for an early victorious cessation of hostilities was offered 
in the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception early in 
October. 

The alumni association has recently employed a full-time sec- 
retary, Wilfred D. Howell, a member of the class of 1928, who 
also is director of the placement bureau and assists in the student 
procurement program. 

With the addition of a course in military law to its schedule, 
the University of Notre Dame College of Law takes on an added 
wartime appearance as it begins its seventy-third year. 

The course in Military Law, inaugurated in view of the fact 
that most of the law students would probably see military duty, 
is designed to improve their qualification for leadership and ad- 
vancement in the service. 

oe * * 


In cooperation with the government, St. Bonaventure College 
has prepared a program of courses designed to meet shortage 
of trained chemists, physicians and production supervisors. 
These courses, which are not part of the regular college cur- 
riculum, will be held at Olean, Salamanca and at St. Bonaven- 
ture in the late afternoons and evenings. The instructors will be 
drawn from the college staff and nearby industries, and men 
and women with high school diplomas or the equivalent will be 
eligible to enroll at no cost. 


A special course in the Fundamentals of Radio with the ap- 
proval and under the direction of the United States Signal Corps 
is being offered to students of Rosary College, River, Forest, Ill. 

The instructor will be the Rev. Dr. George C. Claridge, Radio 
Engineer, now serving as a supervisor in the United States Signal 
Corps. The purpose of the course is to present those funda- 
mentals of electricity and mathematics essential to the demon- 
stration and construction of radio sets and parts. 

Those who complete the course, which has been limited to 20 
students, in the future may be called upon to serve as instructors, 
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interviewers and specialized secretaries as well as in more tech- 
nical capacities. 
* * 7. 

The third alumnus of Georgetown University to make the 
supreme sacrifice in the present war died a hero’s death in the 
great Commando raid on Dieppe, August 19, it has been learned 
at the university here. 

Lieut. James Cheney Palms, a 1939 graduate of the George- 
town University School of Foreign Service, was a member of 
the Essex Scottish, having joined the regiment in July, 1940. He 
died leading his men in what was described as the most danger- 
ous and difficult assignment of the Dieppe raid—penetrating into 
the town to attack Nazi centers there. He enlisted in the Essex 
Scottish as a private but rose to the rank of lieutenant within a 
year. 

Lieutenant Palms, whose parents reside in Detroit, was 24 
years old. He attended Newman School in New Jersey, the 
University of Michigan and the Georgetown School of Foreign 
Service. He received a scholarship for study at The Hague and 
planned to enter the diplomatic service. He traveled in Germany 


and Spain and after returning to North America enlisted in the 
Essex Scottish at Windsor, Canada. He went to England with 
a detachment of the Scottish last spring. 


* * * 


Graduates of 21 Catholic high schools in the Archdiocese of 
Boston will be considered as meeting the educational require- 
ments for naval flight training, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard J. 
Quinlan, Archdiocesan Supervisor of Schools, has been officially 
advised by the Navy Department. 

The Catholic high schools were not included in the original 
eligibility listing since they were not on the accredited list of the 
Massachusetts State Department of Education. Monsignor 
Quinlan took the matter up with Representative John W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, who immediately communicated 
with officials of the Navy Department. 

A letter from Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs, Chief of Naval 
Personnel, advised Representative McCormack that the Catholic 
high schools have been approved and their graduates eligible, 
as to educational requirements, for naval flight training. 

“Instructions in this regard,” Admiral Jacobs wrote, “have been 
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issued to the Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board, Boston, . 
Mass. These schools were included on the list furnished by 
Monsignor Quinlan, which you forwarded to Capt. J. B. Lynch 
of this bureau.” 

. . 

Through the directing efforts of the Dean and Director of the 
Institutum Divi Thomae, Cincinnati, a plan has been drafted to 
enroll the 200,000 scientists of this country in the winning of the 
most scientifically waged war of all time. 

The Very Rev. Msgr. Cletus A. Miller, Dean, and Dr. George 
Speri Sperti, Director of the Institutum, have been in Washing- 
ton for several months directing plans, in which they have had 
the cooperation of a number of the country’s leading scientists 
and most influential government officials for the formation of 
an Office of Technical Development which will function under 
the War Production Board. 

This proposed federal agency, for which it is proposed that 
$100,000,000 be appropriated to carry out its program, would 
concern itself with research into such vital problems as rubber, 
food and nutrition, drugs, textiles, dehydrated packaging, trans- 


portation, and substitute materials in many construction fields. 

The Institutum Divi Thomae, founded seven years ago by the 
Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
has established itself in an outstanding position among the sci- 
entific research centers of the country and has won acclaim for 
its important discoveries. 
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A Catholic Philosophy of Education, by John D. Redden and 
Francis A. Ryan. ilwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. xii-+ 605. Price, $3.50. 


In view of the present-day revival of interest in the study of 
educational philosophy, the appearance of a volume aiming to 
present the Catholic conception of the meaning and purpose of 
education is decidedly opportune. To be sure, the works of 
Shields, DeHovre, McGucken, Kane, Marique, and Cunningham, 
and especially the authoritative Encyclical of Pope Pius XI, have 
each in part met the demand for a systematic presentation of the 
Catholic theory of education; and teachers and students alike 
in our colleges and universities are deeply indebted to these 
authors for the service they have rendered in expounding the 
principles of sound Christian pedagogy. However, in a field 
like education, where such rapid changes are taking place, where 
indeed “change” is held by many to be the essential condition 
of survival, there is constant need for a restatement of funda- 
mental truths. Without these, there is grave danger that self- 
styled reformers shall deceive even the elect and that the schools 
shall be used as agencies of propaganda for all sorts of erroneous 
social and political theories. It was evidently with such a con- 
viction in mind that the authors of A Catholic Philosophy of 
Education set about their task which, it may be said without 
hestitation, they have performed in a highly satisfactory manner. 

The work is divided into two books, the first of which gives 
in twelve chapters a comprehensive account of the teachings of 
scholastic philosophy—‘“The Catholic Way of Thought’— 
and Divine Revelation—“The Catholic Way of Life’—on the 
basic questions with which the philosophy of education should 
be concerned. These include the aims and agencies of education; 
the nature of the child, physical, intellectual, moral, and reli- 
gious; the interrelations of the individual and society; the mean- 
ing of truth, goodness, and beauty as goals of human seeking; 
the content of the curriculum; and the methods to be followed 
in realizing the purpose of education. The Second Book embraces 
six chapters, five of which are devoted to the more important 
educational theories that are at variance with the Catholic view- 
point.. The last chapter deals with the all-important problem 
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of Education for Democracy, about which so much is being writ- 
ten today. The material thus assembled is not only ample for 
a textbook to be used by undergraduates but may well serve as 
the groundwork for a very thorough course on the graduate level. 

Of the orthodoxy of this volume, there can scarcely be any 
question; it is genuinely Catholic throughout. In their endeavor 
to make it such, however, the authors have at times shown a 
tendency to “preach” too much and have indulged in a good 
deal of repetition. Some repetition is, of course, necessary to 
drive home important truths, but the process can be overdone. 
One tires, for example, of the frequent use of the word “mun- 
dane’’; nor does one see the reason for the quotation of identical 
passages from the Encyclical on pages 51 and 144, and 118 and 
206. 

The chapters are not all of equal merit. Some are too long, 
e.g., that dealing with Education for the Moral Life. Some strike 
the present reviewer as being rather weak, e.g., those treating of 
Religious Education and Physical and Health Education. Chap- 
ter XII, which discusses Experimentalism and Education, might 
have been improved had the educational implications of this 


doctrine been kept separate from the philosophical exposition in 
accordance with the division indicated in the text. 

The bibliographies are excellent, but their usefulness would 
have been increased if the pages or sections of the various works 
listed that deal with the subject matter of the particular chapters 
had been indicated. 


Epwarp B. JorDAN. 
Catholic University of America. 


Catechetical Sermon-Aids, by the Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlar- 
man, D.D., Bishop of Peoria.. Foreword by the Most Rev. 
A. G. Cicognani, D.D., Apostolic Delegate. St. Louis: Herder, 
1942. Pp. xxi + 540. Price, $5. 

The purpose of this work, in the words of the Most Reverend 
author, is to give to priests, not sermons, but sermon-aids for 
their task of instructing the faithful. The method followed 
throughout the volume is designated as the Peoria plan. 
Briefly, it is this: In propounding the various doctrines of faith 
and morality, the author does not follow the order found in text- 
books and catechisms, which explain in succession the articles of 
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the Creed, the commandments, etc., but rather develops a central 
theme in connection with each of the Sundays of the year—a 
theme which bears some relation to this particular Sunday. 
Moreover, since these themes are so extensive that any one of 
them cannot adequately be treated in a single sermon, the ser- 
mon matter for each Sunday is presented in three sections, each 
of which is intended to furnish the basis of the sermon on that 
particular Sunday for three successive years. 

For example, the eighth Sunday~ after Pentecost, with the 
Gospel of the unjust steward, affords a suitable occasion for 
sermons on the seventh and tenth commandments. Accordingly, 
the first of the sermon-aids for this Sunday explains the virtue 
of justice and points out the sinfulness of stealing and cheating; 
the second presents the Catholic teaching on the unjust damag- 
ing of the property of others and on cooperation in this sin; the 
third is concerned with the internal violation of justice by greed 
and covetousness and also contains some points about social 
justice. Again, since the Gospel of the Sunday before the Roga- 
tion Days emphasizes God’s willingness to hear our petitions, the 
sermon-aids for the three years center about prayer—its neces- 
sity and efficacy, the qualities it should possess—and include an 
explanation of the Litany of All Saints, chanted on the Roga- 
tion Days. 

Naturally, the work is devoted mainly to the exposition of the 
Church’s doctrines; but it is by no means limited to this field. 
Interesting historical narratives and incidents from the lives of 
the Saints are aptly interspersed to illustrate and to exemplify 
the doctrinal teaching. Explanations of the liturgy also appear 
frequently. Thus, the matter assigned for the three successive 
years under Passion Sunday consists of a description and inter- 
pretation of the Holy Week services. The sermon-aids for the 
eleventh Sunday after Pentecost (Ephpheta, be thou opened) 
are a detailed explanation of the ceremonies of Baptism. The 
three-years course in connection with the Twenty-first Sunday 
after Pentecost is an exposition of the various petitions of the 
Our Father. 

In a table of topical contents at the beginning all the matter 
contained in the volume is indexed under the four general head- 
ings: God’s Dealings with Men; The Creed; The Command- 
ments; The Sacraments. All the references to each particular 
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topic treated in the volume are there listed. This is especially 
useful for the collation of matter on a subject considered in 
various parts of the book. Thus, a priest preparing a sermon 
on faith would find seventeen references to matter on this virtue 
or on the sin of unbelief. It would enhance the volume still more 
if an alphabetical table of contents were added at the end. 

To single out a couple of the book’s fine points, the doctrine 
of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ is duly emphasized, 
together with its logical deductions, such as the priesthood of 
the laity, the social character of liturgical Christian worship, 
and the harm done to the entire Church by the sins of individual 
members. Moreover, very practical hints for the daily use of 
Christians frequently appear. Thus, in treating of sex instruc- 
tions to be given by parents, Bishop Schlarman wisely remarks: 
“Avoid saying that sins against the sixth and ninth command- 
ments are always mortal sins, because this is not true.” And 
some very sensible advice about the effectiveness of punishment 
in the training of children is found under the Fifteenth Sunday 
after Pentecost. 

Objection could be made to certain statements as failing in 
theological accuracy. Thus, under the Fifth Sunday after Pen- 
tecost it is stated: “A woman may defend her honor. She may 
even kill the assailant, if necessary, to repel the attack. . . . It is 
different with a man. He may not kill another in defense of 
his honor.” In this passage the word “honor” evidently must 
be given two different connotations if it is to be harmonized 
with the common theological teaching. Again, a statement made 
under the Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost might give the im- 
pression that one substantially satisfies his obligation of attend- 
ing Mass and avoids mortal sin if he is present merely from the 
offertory to the communion inclusive—a view which is not in 
accordance with the much more commonly accepted theological 
opinion. And under the First Sunday of Lent the eternity of 
God seems to be identified with His self-existence. 

However, these defects are amply outweighed by the general 
excellence of the book. Bishop Schlarman has given priests 
charged with the care of souls substantial help toward the prep- 
aration of solid, practical sermons for the Sunday Masses. 
Vitally important also is the admonition to pastoral zeal, crystal- 
lized in a few sentences of the Preface: 
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Experience in so-called Catholic countries has shown that 
where the Sunday sermon or instruction is omitted a generation 
of uninstructed and eventually uninterested and negligent Cath- 
olics is the result. It stands to reason that the sermon on hot 
summer days will be shorter. But the sermon or instruction 
should not be omitted. . . . Our slogan should be: A sermon or 
instruction at every Sunday Mass. 


Anyone who reads even a few pages of this volume will agree 
wholeheartedly with the statement of our Most Reverend 
Apostolic Delegate in the Foreword: 


Not only the clergy of the diocese of Peoria, but priests 
throughout the country who are charged with the care of souls, 
will welcome with deep interest the volume Catechetical Sermon- 
Aids which the Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman, Bishop of 
Peoria, has decided to publish. The volume gives evidence of 
the deep sense of pastoral responsibility of Bishop Schlarman, 
and contains the fruit of many years of study, meditation and 
wide pastoral experience. 

Francis J. Connexiz, C.SS8.R., 8.T.D. 


Catholic University of America. 


They Went to College, by C. Robert Pace. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. Pp. xiv + 148. Price, $2.50. 
Just at the moment this valuable educational study may seem 

slightly embarrassing. They who went to college are now going 

to war, an experience, a realistic tragedy for which college did 

not prepare them. The book is a study of 951 former University 

of Minnesota students, between the ages of 25 and 34, who took 
one of those full-dose questionnaires that educators just crave 
to concoct, and—here are the results. “The final questionnaire, 
attractively printed and illustrated, filled a fifty-two page book- 
let.” How many questions in that booklet? More than a thou- 
sand! These stoic college graduates gave replies to queries about 
their modes of earning a living, their home and family life, their 

social and civic affairs, their personal life. “Actually, 1,381 

young adults received questionnaires, and 951 of these people 

filled them out and returned them—a response of nearly 70 per 
cent,” 
The answers to the questions in the section on Socio-Civic 

Affairs may serve as a general summary of the attitude of the 
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answerers. The diagnosis of the “patients” who underwent the 
scrutiny of the doctor-educators is: indifference to most socio- 
civic realities. The prognosis? Complacency. Those who an- 
swered proved their “needs for more reliable sources of infor- 
mation about current events; needs for understanding the rela- 
tionship of the government to their affairs; needs for more 
information about such community problems as utility rates, 
housing, newspaper-editorial policies, and schools; and needs in 
legal and economic affairs, such as where to obtain information 
on legal matters, what factors to consider in purchasing insur- 
ance and annuities, and what one’s rights and obligations and 
liabilities are regarding taxes, social security, and automobile 
accidents” (p. 113). 

There is one general, huge, and appalling defect in question- 
naires of this type. They set out to evaluate everything. Per- 
haps they do evaluate everything except the power in men of 
free spirit to slam the door on complacency—and exhibit “the 
dynamic kind of democracy so greatly needed today.” These 
former college graduates may have said to themselves, “Isn’t 
the world terrible? We are lucky to live in America!”, and then 
went about their own business, heedless of the future. They 
may have been against the New Deal, sometimes vaguely; 
perhaps they wanted some of the New Deal’s objectives, though 
they objected to the attempts to secure the same. For instance, 
they “disapproved of chiseling in business, yet they objected to 
the government attempts to regulate it.” 

These young adults were against many things that appear 
important and progressive in the best sense. Their education, 
perhaps, was not complete, not a preparation for vigorous life 
in our democracy. Remember this, however: in spite of all their 
apparent deficiences and bewilderments, their education was not 
for death. Put the results of this study over against Gregor 
Ziemer’s study of the making of a Nazi (CarHotic EpucaTIONAL 
Review, February, 1942), Education for Death, and the results 
and findings will be less embarrassing. Less embarrassing? 
Why, the results will be jubilantly gratifying. Our education 
is for the living power of ideals. Whatever they learned at 
college, these graduates acquired the stamina and power to be 
willing to oppose the vileness of dictators. What more is there 
to ask? Dantex 8S. RANKIN. 
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Music in the High School, by Harry Robert Wilson. New 
cata Silver Burdett Company, 1942. Pp. vi -+ 440. Price, 
An inspiring purpose prompted Dr. Wilson to write this text- 

book. “The primary purpose of this book at this time is to em- 
phasize the part that music can play in democratic living.” Ed- 
ucation in a democracy must see to it that “all may share” the 
benefits that music has to offer. The author is positive in asser- 
tion, positive in proof, too, of the spiritual, emotional, and social 
aids rendered to life and progress by music in the schools. 

In his preface Dr. Wilson speaks sharply of the failure of 
teachers of music to understand and accept and apply their op- 
portunities. Perhaps he fails to indicate with sufficient detail 
the obstacles raised by administrators, the power a school prin- 
cipal may have to obstruct the abilities and vision of capable 
music teachers. Music in the high school might reach a crescendo 
of confusion were all of Dr. Wilson’s enthusiasms ever given 
free sway. He is reaching toward an ideal. He knows, and in 
justice to him it should be stated how well he knows, that sour 
notes are to be expected in any planned curriculum, especially 
one where an effort has been made to integrate music with the 
assorted needs of the modern teaching process. 

There is a brief First Part in the text to summarize modern 
trends in secondary education “for the past three hundred years.” 
The paragraphs run along blithely; glissando might be a good 
word for them. Dr. Wilson is a valiant progressive, a cheerful 
one at that, well assured of the intent of President Elliot (sic) of 
Harvard who remarked, “Music, if rightly taught, is the best 
mind-trainer of the lot.” A historian might find discomfort on 
reading this: “Through the proposals of Benjamin Franklin the 
first Academy was established in Philadelphia in 1751.” The 
theme of the second section of the First Part is: music in the 
cultural life of the adolescent in America. Music teachers “hold 
the key to a store of resources through which young people can 
discover delightful and colorful experiences. 

Most appropriately the Second Part unfolds more elaborately 
the details of the author’s intention, musical experiences for 
children in high school. Integrating music in the curriculum is 
the problem. Varied types of curricula are examined. The 
“Why?” of music in each is studied honestly. This chapter looks 
at the Core Curriculum (though the war tends to mute the noise 
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made by its adherents), the Broad Fields Curriculum, the Sub- 
ject-Matter Curriculum. Many fine ideas and suggestions are 
written with eager interest in other chapters of this second part. 
It makes no difference what Dr. Wilson discusses. He never 
lags or drags. Music in secondary education is his topic, and 
he explains its multiple benefits in school and in life. Singing 
activities and instrumental activities have their full share of 
attention. Music in the general assembly or as a public per- 
formance is centered around the need of music in education 
toward a democratic spirit. The proper progressive democratic 
note is struck in the pages devoted to listening to music, and in 
the parts where the importance of composing music is explained. 

The Third Part considers Administration. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many supervisors or principals read this 
book. There are suggestions in the last part to shock dullards 
in various areas of educational authority. Some genuine con- 
servatives may hiss Dr. Wilson, hiss and shriek. A good, genuine 
conservative in education is one whose mind is partially dead; 
one who never understood Dr. Johnson’s hearty suggestion, “Cul- 
tivate your mind, if you happen to have one.” Dr. Wilson’s 
ideas are not perfect, but he has good ones, clear and dynamic. 
His best will be ignored unless there is some way to persuade 
more planners of basic educational procedures that Newman 
was right in believing: “Here below to live is to change, and to 
be perfect is to have changed often.” 

This text is bountifully illustrated, has a duplex appendix of 
practical information, and ends with an index that is a model 


of detailed usefulness. 
Danrev 8. RanxKIN. 


My Land and Your Land, Four Conservation Books for Children. 


Believing that the fundamental problems involved in the 
restoration and preservation of wildlife are inseparably linked 
with those of pure water, perpetual forests and productive 
soil, the National Wildlife Federation has published four books 
to bring dramatically and entertainingly the story of our na- 
tional existence to the school children of America. 

My Land and Your Land is the general title of these books, 
each one of which is written with a special appeal to a particu- 
lar age group or grade in our public schools. Six years of re- 
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search by leaders in the educational field were devoted to the 
preparation of the 160 pages of text. Illustrations, both in color 
and black and white, giving life to the text are found on every 
page. 

Would You Like to Have Lived When is the first title in the 
series and is adapted for children in the 3rd, 4th and 5th grades. 
It is a graphic, interesting tale of what our forefathers found 
here when our country was young. Virgin forests and soil, pure, 
clear lakes and rivers, wildlife of all species in abundance greeted 
the early settlers. It paints the picture of our expanding coun- 
try, of the movement westward over the mountains of New York, 
Pennsylvania and the Virginias into the valleys of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi by ox-carts, flat boats and covered wagons. 
Cutting down forests to make farm land, plowing up the prairie 
for more farm land, killing off much of nature’s storehouse of 
wildlife made problems for the generations of people who fol- 
lowed these pioneers in the frontiers. 

Raindrops and Muddy Rivers is the second title in the series 
of conservation books. It is adapted for grades 4, 5, and 6. In 
it the student is shown in simple words, pictures and example 
how dependent all life is on pure, clean water. The interrela- 
tionship of water, soil and life is a story of absorbing interest. 
Drought, erosion and floods mean either too much or too little 
water. The wise control and use of our streams, lakes and other 
waters are pointed out by illustration which prints in the mind 
of the student the morals to be learned. 

The third title in this series of instructive conservation books 
is Plants and Animals Live Together. Plants are the only 
natural food factories. All animal life, including man, is de- 
pendent upon them in one form or another. This intricate re- 
lationship is beautifully told and brings into the mind of the 
student the need for careful management and use of these 
bountiful warehouses of nature. The harmful insects, plants and 
animals are brought to the attention of the reader and he is able 
to weight their values in his own existence. 

The fourth and last title is Nature’s Bank—The Soil, adapted 
for the 6th, 7th and 8th grades. Step by step through the first 
three books the authors have brought to the student the story 
of water, forests, plants and animals, and the value and im- 
portance of each in our own life. In this last book the riches of 
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the soil are brought into bold relief. Everything that lives and 
breathes comes from the soil, either directly or by several steps. 
These steps are delightfully told and become fixtures in the 
student's mind. Nature’s Bank is the richest and the oldest 
bank in the world. How to extract these riches without robbing 
the bank is the theme of this book. 

Emphasis throughout the four books is placed on the relation- 
ship and interdependence of water, soil, forests and wildlife. 
The authors are all able educators in our schools and colleges, 
and are familiar with the student’s psychology and reactions to 
the things in nature. Nowhere has there ever been focused in 
such a series of booklets as much vital information about con- 
servation as in these four books. 

The National Wildlife Federation has as its chief objective an 
educational program to bring home to child and adult the vital 
importance of preserving our soil, our water, our trees and our 
wildlife so that future generations may enjoy and use them to 
the fullest and richest extent. 

These books are sold by the Federation on a non-profit co- 
operative basis to schools throughout the country in the hope 
that the lessons they teach will be one of the means of pre- 
serving and restoring our wildlife so that those who follow them 
may, too, enjoy a better and happier life in a cleaner and 
healthier country. 


Books Received 


Educational 


Davis, Horace Leonard: The Utilization of Potential Ability 
Found in the June, 1940, Graduates of Kentucky High Schools. 
Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky. Pp. 98. Price, $0.50. 

McElhinmay, Robert Stewart, A.M., and Smith, Henry Lester, 
Ph.D.: Personality and Character Building. Winona Lake, 
Ind.: Light and Life Press. Pp. 345. 

Reavis, William C.: The School and the Urban Community. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 243. Price, 
$2.00. 

1942 Religious Vacation School Manual. Grades I and II; 
III, IV and V; VI, VII and VIII. Washington, D. C.: Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W. Pp. 38, 48 and 38. Price, $0.10 each. 
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Textbooks 


Davis, Adelle, A.B., M.8S.: Vitality Through Planned Nutri- 
tion. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 524. Price, 
$2.20. 

Faerber, Rev. W.: Catechism for the Catholic Parochial Schools 
of the United States. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. 122. 
Price, $0.30. 

Fletcher, Sir Frank, M.A., Editor: Virgil Aeneid VI. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. Pp. 111. Price, $1.25. 

Hagboidt, Peter, Editor: Eine Nacht im Jagerhaus und die 
Geschichte von Kalif Storch. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. Pp. 56. Price, $0.32. 

Hamilton, D. Lee, and Fahs, Ned Carey: Anedotas Faceis. 
New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 56. Price, $0.30. 

Heath Publications: Elementary Portuguese Conversation. 
Advanced French Conversation. Un Vuelo Sobre Los Andes. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 56; 73; 68. Price, 
$0.36; $0.48; $0.36. 

Hovious, Carol, and Shearer, Elga M.: Wings for Reading. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. xiv + 460. Price, 
$1.60. 

McGuire, Edna, and Portwood, Thomas B.: The Rise of Our 
Free Nation. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
xlviii + 774. Price, $1.88. 

Olmsted, Richard H.: El Abencerrage. New York: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 64. Price, $0.30. 

Pittaro, John M., and Green, Alexander: Lecciones Orales 
Para Principiantes. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 
109. Price, $1.00. 

Whittem, Arthur F., Anrade, Manuel J., and Rivera, Gul- 
lermo: Spanish Commercial Correspondence. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. Pp. 273. Price, $1.72. 


General 


Atkinson, O’Brien: How to Make Us Want Your Sermon. 
New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Pp. 179. Price, $1.75. 

Cicognani, Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni: Addresses and Ser- 
mons. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 404. 
Price, $2.50 plus postage. 
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Haffert, John Mathias, Trans.: A Letter from Lisieur. Sea 
Isle City, N. J.: The Scapular Press. Pp. 119. Price, $1.75. 

Hayes, James M., Editor: In Praise of Nuns. An Anthology 
of Verse. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. Pp. 224. 
Price, $2.00. 


Pamphlets 


America’s Forests, Washington, D. C.: American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc. Pp. 44. 

Herbst, Winfrid, 8.D.S.: Priest’s Saturday Series from the 
Original of P. Willibrod Menke, 8.D.8S. Priest’s Saturday and 
the Sick. Priest’s Saturday and the Children. Priest’s Satur- 
day and Catholic Action. St. Nazianz, Wis.: The Salvatorian 
Fathers. Pp. 40; 32; 23. Prices: $0.10, $0.05; $0.05. 

O’Brien, Rev. John A., Ph.D., LL.D.: God: Can We Find 
Him? New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 63. 

O’Gorman, Rev. Walter E. R., C.S.P.: Prayers to Saint Paul 
(with Novena). New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 30. 

Professional Nursing and Auxiliary Services. New York: The 
Nursing Information Bureau of the American Nurses Associa- 


tion, 1790 Broadway. Pp. 23. Price, $0.25. 

Sullivan, Rev. Walter, C.S.P.: Paul the Apostle. New York: 
The Paulist Press. Pp. 48. Price, $0.05. 

Treacy, Rev. Gerald C., S.J.: Saint Ignatius Loyola, the 
Soldier Saint. New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 32. Price, 
$0.05. 














VOYAGES IN ENGLISH 


By Rev. Paut E. Camppetr, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh 
and 
SisreR Mary Donatus MacNickte, of the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


The perfect series for language work in the grades, Fosters 
free and original self-expression. Covers the essentials of all 
diocesan courses of study. Combines creative activities with 
thorough drill in grammar, Illustrated with original drawings, 
photographs, and reproductions of pupil work. 


Prices on request 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











LITURGICAL SYMBOLS 


A series of twenty-five cards representing symbolically 
the feasts and seasons of the Liturgical Year as well as the 
Sacraments. Ideal for use in the classroom or by discus- 
sion clubs. Cards measure 11] by 14 inches; stiff paper. 


Produced in two colors by special process. Second printing. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00. Postage extra. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


ST. JOHN’S ABBEY, COLLEGEVILLE, MINN. 
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Crinity College. 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 





Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, B. C. 
2 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 


Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 








Cenducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 


For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 
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BRITANNICA ANNOUNCES A 





NEW ATLAS 


THE WORLD BETWEEN TWO COVERS! 


* 126 new complete maps in full color 


* Quick location of every place in the 
world 

* Complete summaries of world trade 
and resources 


* Geographical statistics charted and 
compared 


Encyctorarpra Brrranntca has 
turned all its resourcefulness to the 
publishing of a new, comprehensive 
World Atlas. It combines complete 
information with simplicity to be of 
maximum value for reference work. 


Large new maps (over 12x16”) 
cover every country and political sub- 
division in the world. Effectively 
colored for quick reference. Clearly 
marked. Completely indexed, with 


100,000 entries. 


2546 tables give easy-to-use world 
statistics covering natural resources, 
production, trade and other pertinent 
information. All comparisons are 
made in American equivalents 
(dollars, tons, feet, etc.) for clarity. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
World Atlas is a complete atlas — done 


in the Britannica tradition. Hand- 
somely bound. Tough and durable 
for hard use. It has been printed in 
limited quantities. Write for complete 
information. Send the coupon now! 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


WORLD ATLAS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 

20 North Wacker Drive (Dept. CR), Chicago 
Please send me complete information on the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas. No obli- 
gation, of course. 
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Row-Peterson Plays 


Here are the reasons for the tremen- 
dous and ever-growing success of 
Row-Peterson plays: 

1. They are wholesome, suited to the 
needs of the average com- 
munity. 

. They are tested before publication. 
. They are edited with skill, saving 
the director hours of time. 

. They are offered on a playbook- 

exchange plan, thus making 


them economical to secure for . 


review purposes. 

. They are offered on a percentage- 
royalty basis (full-length plays), 
thus making it possible for the 
smallest groups to afford them. 

. They are backed by a textbook pub- 
lishing firm of national repu- 
tation, insuring satisfactory 
adjustments if such need to be 
made. 

Lagniappe 


F YOU will send your name and 
address on a post card, we shall send 
you the 1943 catalog of 144 pages, and 
the issues of Lagniappe, our drama 
newspaper, without cost to you. Address 
Lee Owen Snook, Director, Division of 
Drama, Row, Peterson & Company, 1911 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 








She Eternal Sacrifice 


By 


Louise Doran Ross 
This book deals 
with the history | 


of the Mass; the 

ceremonies con- 

nected with it 

and their signifi- 

cance, as well as 
a list of the principal popular 
feasts of the year and their cere- 
monies. 

Designed as a text for the 
seventh and eighth grades filling 
the gap between catechism study 
and Church history. 


8vo, cloth, 198 pages, 22 illustrations 
Price $1.25 


The Catholic Education Press 


1326 Quincy St, N.E. - Washington, D. C. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY —— 


of the : 
CHRISTIAN ERA 


in two volumes 
by 
NICHOLAS A. WEBER, S.M.., S.T.D. 


Professor of History 
The Catholic University of America 








VOL. I VOL. Il 





The Seventh Edition of Doctor Weber’s Second Volume is 
presented in more attractive and substantial binding, and 
has been brought up to date. 


Vol. 1 (A.D. 1-1517) 8vo, cloth, xxxiii + 343 pages, Price $2.25 
Vol. Il (Since 1517) 8vo, cloth, Ivi + 720 pages, Price $2.75 





THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


i326 QUINCY ST., N. E. . 


PRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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